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Editorial. 


HEN Rabbi Gottheil, Felix Adler, and our Unitarian 
and Universalist preachers in New York (to- 
gether with some others who might not care to be 
mentioned in this company) talk about the essen- 
tials of religion or religion in evolution, the chances 

are that they will proclaim the same gospel of freedom and 
progress. ‘The difference between the liberals who have a 
liberal organization behind them and the liberals who do not 
lies principally in the fact that the free liberals are not com- 
pelled to make their honest thought square itself with any 


_previously accepted system of doctrine, nor are they obliged 


to give an account of their stewardship to any set of men 
who exercise authority over them. The bound liberals are 
hampered at every: turn by the necessity to be loyal to the 
systems which they represent and the need of maintaining 
friendly relations with thé powers behind them. The differ- 
ence to the unthinking part of the public may seem small, 
and yet it creates a chasm‘between them which is well-nigh 
impassable. 


Ir rumors may be credited, the pope would prefer a republic 
to amonarchy in Italy. Being an astute politician, Leo XIII. 
has learned that the freedom of a republic gives to the Cath- 
olic Church advantages it sometimes loses under an abso- 
lute, or even a constitutional, monarchy. The religious ques- 
tion still holds its own with all other questions, whether they 
be pohtical or commercial. 


a 


Ir is reported from Rome that Cardinal Vannutelli is in 
disgrace at the Vatican because he has attended a dinner in 
honor of the American ambassador and his wife. Arch- 
bishop Keane also attended the dinner, showing that he is 
still infected by the American spirit. Now the dwellers in 
the Vatican —the household of the Holy Father — have no 
dealings with King Humbert and his court at the Quirinal. 
Mr. Draper, the American ambassador, is accredited to the 
Italian government ; and it is said that this is the first instance 
since 1870 of a cardinal appearing at such an entertainment. 


Bd 


In the southern hemisphere, where vast new countries have 
been opened to civilization, many crimes have been committed 
in the strife between the white man and the aboriginal inhab- 
itants; and yet the tendency everywhere is out of confusion 
to bring order. In New Zealand, Australia, and South 
Africa, ideas which slowly gained their footing in the insti- 
tutions of an older community have a chance to show what 
good is in them. Having no over-pressure of population, 
and with a free field for improvements, there are cities in 
South Africa which are said to be models of comfort and 
beauty. None are poor. ‘The cities are laid out with refer- 
ence to convenience and the pleasure of the people. Social 
traditions which are cramping and hurtful are discarded with- 
out a sense of loss. Society shakes itself together with more 
freedom and an outlook toward better things. 


ed 


Mr. WALDRON, a city missionary, reports the result of a 
census of thé Protestant church-goers in Boston. Making 
due allowance for those who are hindered by infancy, old age, 
sickness, and necessary occupations, it is estimated that there 
were one hundred and forty-four thousand persons in Boston 
on a pleasant Sunday who might have attended the services 
of Protestant churches. Of this number, less than one-half 
were found at church, including all the services of the day. 
At the morning service in all the churches less than one-third 
of the whole number were in attendance. We do not accept 
this estimate without a further allowance, because many who 
live in the city go into the country on Sunday, and some 
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certainly attend church. It would be necessary to count the 
attendance for at least a month of pleasant Sundays to in- 
clude all who attend church with some regularity, but allow 
themselves a Sunday off now and then for social purposes. 
There are some also who attend church on stormy Sundays, 
but seek a change when the weather is pleasant. The com- 
mon opinion that church-going has been very much reduced 
in recent years is not wholly justified by a study of the facts 
concerning church-going in the last century. When there 
was but one church in a town, one large congregation might 
not represent a larger percentage of church-goers than the 
smaller congregations in the same town to-day with five 
churches and no more people. One fact is evident. The 


_supply of churches is ample for all who wish to attend 


them. We have now an over-supply of churches, such as 
they are, and many are thinly attended. In old times 
there was an under-supply of churches, and they were full. 


a 


On another page we reprint from a very orthodox English 
paper some of the beliefs of Max Miiller. The reporter of 
them reassures his readers as to the orthodoxy of the scholar 
who affirms his belief in eternal punishment. In this beau- 
tiful statement which any rational believer would gladly 
accept, Prof. Miiller finely illustrates “ the art of putting things” 
as it was taught a generation ago by “ the country parson,” still 
happily purveying genial wisdom for the British public. 


od 


ANOTHER sign of the times in university administration 
comes to us from Princeton, by the way of New York. At 
the dinner of the Alumni, President Patton made a declara- 
tion of independence, declaring himself to be a loyal son of 
the Church, and asserting his knowledge of the law and con- 
stitution of his Church. He said, also, that much which had 
been recently cited was not law and was not of authority. 
But, he also said that, if the law and constitution of the 
Presbyterian Church had been correctly quoted, they could 
not as such be imposed upon Princeton University. He 
claimed that the interests of the university had been com- 
mitted to twenty-seven men, and that it was their duty to make 
and administer its law. ‘This declaration of independence 
of all theological control is in accordance with the spirit of 
the modern university. To learn the truth and to teach it 
on all subjects pertaining to the proper education of the 
young, are the first duties of the university. The university 
as such cannot teach the doctrines of any sect. It cannot 
advocate the claims of any party in medicine, and will not 
become the exponent of any particular school, or art, science, 
or literature. Its business is to study and to reveal the 
necessary laws of nature and of human life. 


& 


SELLING by signals, whether at the stock-yard, on the Board 
of Trade, or on ’Change, furnishes an admirable illustration 
of the necessity of mutual confidence and absolute truth- 
fulness in all the primary concerns of business. Two spec- 
ulators may do their best to ruin each other in a “deal.” A 
body of speculators may, at times, take measures which are 
opposed to the public good and the general welfare, But, in 
the great majority of all the transactions in which they do 
business with one another, accuracy and fidelity are the 
principal factors. With a slight gesture, and a display of 
some or all of the fingers of his right hand, one will sell and 
another will buy from one to five thousand bushels of grain 
without any other formality excepting the naming of the 
price. With the motions of their whips, without a scratch of 
the pen, across the tumult of a stock-yard, men will buy or 
sell thousands of dollars’ worth of cattle. It is all done on 
honor, not on paper. The man who should repudiate a con- 
tract so made would instantly lose his standing with his fel- 


s 
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lows, and become an outcast. A member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade once said to us, looking at the tumult in the 
wheat ring, “ There is more honor to the square inch in this 
place than in any other spot in the world.” Extend the sys- 
tem to cover all the transactions of commerce,— as some day 
we shall, for mutual protection,— then the world will have 
one good thing accomplished. 


The Reading of the People. 


Everybody reads, or hears reading, or talks with people 
who have read. ‘The influence of that which people read 
reaches, therefore, to every member of society. Although, 
when we read any detailed account of facts of which we have 
personal knowledge, we discover almost invariably that the 
account is incorrect, yet, whenever we read about that of 
which we are ignorant, we commonly accept the statement as 


‘infallible, unless we find it in an organ of the party which 


we repudiate. A remark spoken by a companion may have 
little weight in comparison with the same remark when read 
on a printed page. mn. 

Any writing which is habitually used, if it be associated 
with the finer feelings and higher modes of action, will almost 
invariably take its place as an inspired writing. It was in- 
evitable that the Old Testament and the New should be re- 
garded throughout as of divine authority. There are those 
who believe that the Anglican Prayer Book was given by in- 
spiration. 

“In a like manner, but in a less degree, and commonly 
without the full consciousness of the believer, Shakespeare 
is regarded by many as an inspired author. There are not a 
few lovers of Emerson who would be shocked by blunt denial 
of the truth of any cherished saying of his. 

With this tendency to exalt whatever is printed and read, 
above the opinions and memories of contemporaries that are 
unrecorded, it is useless to quarrel. Many generations must 
pass before any of the ordinary phenomena noted in the con- 


duct of life will be thoroughly understood and treated accord- 


ing to their exact value. Meantime here is this extraordinary 
agent of.power; and, whatever its nature, it is certain to shape 
the destinies of men and nations for many years to come. 
Oratory is not dead, partly because the press gives it a wider 
range and greater influence. 

To a certain extent, however, oratory has been superseded 
by the printed pages which encompass our uprising and 
downsitting. They create an atmosphere for every family 
and every individual,— an atmosphere which may be as 
wholesome and life-giving as the sunshine or as subtle and 
deadly as the malaria. More than from our own experience, 
more than from the observation of others, more than from 
the report made to us by others in person, our conception of 


the world is created by the printed pages which throng about . 


us at every step. 

But there is another side already suggested. One-half the 
world believes that the other half is dishonest, untruthful, 
untrustworthy. Either that, or one-half the world attributes 
to the other unreason and folly. \ The thorough-going parti- 
san believes everything printed in his own paper against the 
other side, and believes nothing that the opposite party can 
Say in its own defence or anything it may offer upon a dis- 
puted question. The partisan in religion, whether he be 
liberal or orthodox, receives as authoritative nothing as it is 
represented by the advocates of the theory which he rejects, 
or of the view of life which he does not accept. 

With this tendency also it is useless to quarrel. But those 
who represent parties and movements, whether in Church or 
State, may use the confidence of their readers as not abusing 
it. They may also reduce irrational prejudices against: the 
adherents of the opposite opinion or policy by showing that 
their opponents are not all knaves and liars. Nothing gives 
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to the advocate of any cause more lasting and worthy influ- 
ence than the ability and the disposition to see clearly and to 
state fairly the arguments for the other side. 

It is often said that all literature, whether intended for per- 
manent use or for transient circulation, is of the kind the 
public want and will pay for. While there is truth in this 
statement, it is not the whole truth. The reader looks for 
something a little better than the contents of his own mind 
or the facts of his daily experience.. Indeed, there are some 
who say, as the result of experience in public. libraries and 
elsewhere, that even the worst literature that is allowed to 
pass current is better than the majority of the people who 
read it. It has also been asserted that the tendency is to 
grow weary of a literature that is only a little better than the 
reader’s own thoughts, and to seek both entertainment and 
instruction in literature of a higher order. 

The claim is sometimes made for journalism that enter- 
tainment, and not instruction, is the object of the reader. It 
is manifestly true that people read most readily that which is 
interesting, but it need not necessarily be interesting in the 
sense of being merely entertaining or amusing. The charge 
often made against the American people is that they take 
life too seriously, and do not allow themselves to do things 
simply for the fun of it. The American public reads com- 
paratively little for mere entertainment. Going to school or 
college is a very serious business, and is undertaken in the 
same spirit in which the majority read books and newspapers. 
Reading is interesting to the greatest number when it fur- 
nishes something which they want to know. The subject 
may interest, not because it is amusing or entertaining, but 
because it relates to matters of the gravest importance about 

+ which information is desired. 

The finest literature in the world would not be interesting 
if it did not offer an exercise for the finest faculties of the 
human mind. A great thought in poetry or prose may drop 
into the mind and lodge there for an hour in its own form 
and then be forgotten and for its own sake no longer re- 
garded; and yet, because in that hour it excited the mind to 
action of a new and better kind, it may change the whole 
course of its history. There is an eager interest in things 
that are new and strange for thousands of young men and 

-women. One element of this interest of which even they are 
not conscious is the hope and expectation that the new 
thing will be a better thing. 


The Church. 


After all and before all, churches are for religion. It is 
because men and women are children of God that the churches 
exist, that they may come nearer to each other and come 
nearer to God. ‘They exist that every day they may go 
about their business more and more in accord with hin, and 
that life may be not petty and small, but infinite, in its relations. 

Ecclesiastical organizations, conferences, synods, religious 
conventions, and all the machinery connected with what are 
distinctively called religious organizations, exist for the same 
purpose. Some object to all organization, and are incensed 
against the machinery of the church; while others worship the 
external forms and the means used, forgetting the end for 
which they exist. The prophet Habakkuk in a passage of 
wonderful vigor describes the men who use fishing tackle and 
nets, and then, rejoicing because their fare is made plentiful, 
burn incense to the nets. Those who in our day worship 
the institution, forgetting the end for which it exists, make the 
blunder which excited the wrath and. contempt of the old 
prophet. They who are sent to be fishers of men make a 
lamentable mistaké when they worship the fishing tackle and 
forget the object for which it was made. 

The machinery of the Congregational order requires that, 
at the ordination of every new minister, one of the old minis- 
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‘time a new minister is appointed. 
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ters shall give him a “charge.” ‘From any study of these 
charges for the last two hundred years there might be brought 
together an immense fund of suggestion which the youngsters 
of to-day would do well to profit by. Alas and alas! there 
would be brought together also a mass of riff-raff and formal- 
ism which was only good to be forgotten, and which, thanks 
to the divine Providence, is mostly forgotten ten days after it 
has been delivered. The substance of it all, whatever else be 
added, should be that, in ministering to a church, the minister 
should hold in mind, first, second, and last, that the church 
is for religion. The church itself is ordained anew every 
The, church also is to 
remember, first, second, and last, that the business of a church 
is religion. Everything that it has on its hands —the study 
of history, the study of literature, charitable organization, the 
welcome of strangers, mutual and cordial acquaintance among 
neighbors—is important, so far as the church is concerned, 
because the church is made for religion. Let it be said that 
each one of these details may be made subsidiary to the great 
prime object. And let it be remembered by any young min- 
ister or any new parish that literature, charity, hospitality, 
and education will be studied and provided for successfully 
just in proportion as the prime object is kept in view. 

And one may say the same thing about our general and 
local conferences, associations, clubs, and every combination 
that can be contrived by the organizers of the world. If, as 
a prime object, they contrive to make men and women more 
religious, by cultivating the religious sentiment which is inborn 
in every child of God, they will be worth working for and 
working in. On the other hand, the danger of such organi- 
zations is that which one sees in every number of a sectarian 
denominational journal, in all the machinery which merely 
provides for a meeting which shall run smoothly, and in the 
steady decay of any organization which is nothing but an or- 
ganization where the leaders have not succeeded in “ keeping 
their end in sight.” 


Behind the Procession. 


From time to time some rather unwise saying credited to a 
liberal preacher is taken up by the press and given wide pub- 
licity, as an awful example of what results when men desert 
the ancient creeds. These sayings commonly need to be 
taken with a grain of caution by those who have any interest 
in getting at the truth of things. When they are accurately 
reported, such extreme utterances do not at all represent the 
main trend and temper of liberal thought, and they are apt to 
do grave injustice to the men who are their reputed authors. 
No man should be judged entirely by what an unfriendly 
critic makes him say, or by mere fragments of his genuine 
discourse which present only one little item of his thought. 

Still, it cannot be denied that ministers of the liberal faith 
make foolish speeches now and again, which they themselves 
in after years have ample cause to regret; and they should 
be the more on their guard against this weakness because 
they are, in many places, under constant provocation, and 
human nature, unless a watch is kept upon it, may easily pass 
beyond the limits of prudent speech. There may be preach- 
ers, also, who think that the invectives of old-fashioned 
theological controversy are their legitimate tools, and _ that 
their proper business is to stir up strife. If such there are, 
they can only be described as being quite decidedly behind 
the procession. Instead of marching with the van, as they 
imagine, they are wandering, befogged by dust, far in the 
rear. 

The real genius of the Unitarian movement is to protest 
against the needless exaggeration of those theological beliefs 
which have divided the Christian world into so many hostile 
camps and schools. It is, therefore, a bad habit to fall into 
the way of treating these speculations as if they were of vast 
consequence ; for to raise up an army with banners, and move 
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out to attack a theological position, lends that position almost 
as much fictitious dignity as to rear a citadel for its defence. 
They who make a business of this kind of enterprise, under 
the shelter of the Unitarian name, must be ignorant alike of 
the true spirit of their own religious organization and of 
what is going on in other households of faith. There are 
still many parts of the country where the only impression 
people have of Unitarianism is derived from the bad fame of 
certain attacks upon the prevailing belief, evidently prompted 
by passionate dislike, and, therefore, both unfair and unjust. 
The spread of enlightened thought is much hindered in this 


fashion, and thus does irritability make more mischief than © 


dishonesty could easily accomplish. 

Sometimes a form of vanity gets into some people’s heads, 
which persuades them that they are called from on high to 
deliver their fellow-mortals from Egyptian bondage. When 
a great “emancipation ” has taken place, it is always followed 
by a series of undertakings set on foot by those who desire 
to be “liberators” in their turn, and who are therefore ex- 
tremely apt to see slaves needing deliverance wherever they 
look. Now the real liberator is always an influential person- 

-age, but the sham liberator only succeeds in making himself 

ridiculous. No person of sense in any religious communion 
wants to engage in anything like the heated controversies of 
former days. ‘The sensible part of the world regards them 
very much as it looks upon the practice of duelling, and it 
contemplates these knight errants of the Church on either side 
with the various shades of amusement and disgust which such 
exhibitions of folly usually excite. 

There remain many grave issues yet to be discussed in the 
theological realm, but the combative method of dealing with 
these issues is now quite out of date, if, indeed, it ever had 
any standing place in the process of spiritual development. 
Perhaps it never did any particular good to hold up the creed 
of a religious antagonist to scorn and contempt. That gun 
has a “kick” which is apt to be more fatal than its aim. 
About the only thing that counts, it may be, in those theo- 
logical controversies of which the world is apt to think that 
it has had more than enough, is to find out what your neigh- 
bor is trying to say by means of his creed, and then to say 
that thing in other terms more clearly and with larger mean- 
ings. So shall his partial glimpse of truth be convicted of 
error by sight of something like the whole truth which had 
not before dawned upon his vision. No doubt Unitarians 
can help many of their fellow-Christians in this manner; and, 
if they keep their eyes open, it is equally a matter of course 
that they can get from others much needed assistance in the 
same way. 


Current Topics. 


THE investigation of the charges of corruption which 
_were brought against Senator Hanna at the close of his 
victorious contest for the senatorship is dragging wearily 
along at Columbus, with a prospect that it will continue to 
perpetuate itself for an indefinite length of time. In the 
mean while the Republican press of the country is divided in 
its views on the subject of Mr. Hanna’s success. 


a 


In a report to the State legislature, Attorney-general 
Knowlton of Massachusetts urges the advisability of con- 
ducting court hearings privately in cases in which the testi- 
mony is such that its publication might do injury to public 
morality or deprave public taste. Curious as it may seem, 
some of the newspapers in the State whose editorial standard 
approaches closely that of the “yellow journal” have ex- 
pressed their unqualified approval of the attorney-general’s 
position. In connection with the above proposition, it is 
interesting to note that the press laws of most of the Euro- 
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pean countries provide for secrecy of trial in cases of a 


certain category, and that the editors of newspapers often 
receive orders from presiding justices to exclude from the 
columns of their journals the testimony in a given case. 
When a public demand arises for an open trial, the matter is 
referred to the legislative bodies, where the point at dispute 
between the law courts and the people is adjudicated. 


Pd 


Tue markets on both sides of the Atlantic responded with 
ready sensitiveness to the action of the Senate, Friday, in 
passing Senator Teller’s resolution, which provides for the 
payment of government bonds in silver. Mr. Vest admitted, 
in the course of debate on the floor of the Senate, that the 
passage of the resolution by Congress would really mean the 
free coinage of silver. The measure was defeated by a ma- 
jority of fifty in the House of Representatives on Monday. 


a 


As an offset to the action of the Senate came the Presi- 
dent’s speech before the National Association of Manu- 
facturers of the United States, in which he emphasized the 
intention of the administration to do everything in its power 
to promote the maintenance of a sound, unassailable, honest 
financial standard. 


* 


A SUPERIOR court judge in Massachusetts has rendered a 
decision in a suit against the mayor of Boston, denying in 
unmistakable language the right of labor organizations to say 
who shall or shall not be employed on public works. In the 
case in question the mayor, at the request of labor leaders, 
had forbidden the contractors to continue the city work 
which the latter had undertaken to do, because some of the 
workmen employed were not union men. ‘The court enjoined 
the mayor from interfering, and criticised in severe terms the 
aims and methods of union labor. 


& 


THERE are indications that the Cuban question has not 
reached even a temporary settlement in Washington, in spite 
of the sending of the battleship “Maine” to Havana har- 
bor. "There seems to be a serious lack of information at the 
White House on the actual conditions in Cuba, and it is said 
that the administration is not in perfect accord as to the 
method of solving the existing problem of our relations with 
Spain on the one hand and the people of Cuba on the other. 


5d 


In the mean while Congress, and the people behind it, 
are chafing for some definite action that shall put a stop 
to the barbarous war upon non-combatants which Spain has 
been waging, and which still continues, inspite of the off- 
cial assurances from Havana that the concentrados are no 
longer prisoners of war, and that liberty of travel and occupa- 
tion has been restored to them. It is this Congressional 
desire for action that may cause unpleasant complications in 
an affair that has been extremely unpleasant from the very 
beginning. 


& 


PRESIDENT Patton of Princeton, in an address before the 
undergraduates of the university Sunday, made a sttong 
protest against the reflections upon the habits of sobriety 
at Nassau, that have been made by the opponents of the 
Princeton Inn. Dr. Patton insists that the habitual: use 
of liquor, even in moderate quantities, at Princeton is less 
common now than it was a few years ago; but he also an- 
nounces with emphasis the determination of the authorities 
of the university not to tolerate the presence of any stu- 
dent who shall be known to be of intemperate habits. 


aR, 
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_ WILLIAM JENNINGS BRyaNn and his associates of the free 
silver party are about to start a newspaper in Chicago, to 
fight the battles of their political school during the campaign 
of tgoo. Mr. Bryan is reported as saying that one of the 
great disadvantages that hampered the success of his can- 
didacy for the Presidency during the late campaign was the 
lack of newspaper support. With the striking exception 
of two or three journals the great newspapers of the country 
were strong in their opposition to the composite political 
element which supported Mr. Bryan. The party now pro- 
poses to obviate this difficulty by starting a paper of its own, 
and supporting it by private subscription, if necessary. 


Ba 


Ir is said that a number of pensioners have requested a 
cancellation of their pensions as the result of a movement in- 
augurated some time ago, calling for a public issue of the 
list of those who are being supported either wholly or in 
part by the nation. Those who have been consistent in their 
opposition to the pension system are pointing out that no 
man who has really deserved a pension from the government 
should have the slightest reason to be ashamed of his posi- 
tion as the object of national generosity, and are using the 
incident as proof for their argument that a considerable 
number of those who are at present pensioners are not mor- 
ally entitled to government aid in any form. 


a 


A GLIMPSE into the intolerable system of absolutism that is 
weighing upon the political life of Germany is afforded by 
the sentencing of Herr Trojan, editor of A7/adderadatsch, a 
comic weekly, to two months’ imprisonment for /ése-mayesté. 
The offence for which the imperial anger has fallen upon 
Herr Trojan is a cartoon which appeared in AVvadderadatsch 
lately, representing Frederick the Great, Napoleon, Alexander 
the Great, and Leonidas reading the speech which the 
emperor delivered before a body of recruits, in which he 
declared that, in order to be a good soldier, a man must be a 
good Christian. The German press is almost unanimous in 
finding the sentence preposterous. 


a 


Tue kaiser is evidently determined that his influence and 
- his personality shall dominate the minutest interests in his 
empire. After having posed successively as a musician, a 
cartoonist, a painter, a drill-sergeant, and what-not, he now 
shows a desire to go into business as a trainer of athletes. 
He has issued an intricate code of rules for the reform of 
interscholastic rowing matches in Berlin. The code governs, 
not only the length of the course and the style of boat to be 
used, but also prescribes the character of the attendance at 
the races, and hesitates at nothing that will give the scho- 
lastic Hans a perfect system of rowing on an imperial model. 
The Berlin papers will be excused for remarking that this 
is paternalism with a vengeance. 


a 


-Tue figure of Emile Zola arises with something of heroic 
grandeur from amidst the storm of narrow prejudices and 
petty passions that is shaking the very foundations of the 
republic. Whatever he may have written, whatever he may 
have thought, Zola is now the man of sublime courage, of 
unflinching manhood, who dares to face the anger of a nation 
- that is insane for the time being. When the storm shall 
have passed, and the ghost of a Judeo-Protestant plot against 
France shall have vanished, Frenchmen will realize that Zola 
has saved the honor of the republic. 

Tue German government is continuing its desperate 
struggle against Standard Oil. In order to discourage the 
importation of the American product, Prince Hohenlohe is 
going to impose a heavier duty upon it, which obstacle will 
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be further aggravated by corresponding advantages to be 
granted to importers of Russian oils from Baku and else- 
where. The greatest trouble with the Russian oils is that no 
process has yet been discovered that is capable of purifying 
them to the necessary grade. While the oil magnates of 
Russia are confronted with chemical and physical difficulties 
Standard Oil will probably continue to be the staple article 
of its kind throughout Europe. 


Bad 


QurEN Vicrorta has refused her sanction to a plan which 
Eugénie, ex-empress of the French, is said to have had in 
mind for years, to write a history of the events which immedi- 
ately preceded and followed the French disaster of 1870. 
Such an undertaking would involve the exposure of too many 
family secrets, and would cause half the royal houses of 
Europe to cease to be on speaking terms. The Queen of 
England realized the ominous possibilities when she defi- 
nitely forbade Eugénie to engage in any such venture, on 
penalty, it is said, of losing the good will of Victoria, regina 
et imperatrix. 


a 


Tue fact is that Eugénie, after Bismarck, is the best in- 


formed person on the events of 1870 in Europe. The ruling 
house of Great Britain is so closely related to the Hohenzol- 
lerns of Germany that publication of the German diplo- 


matic iniquities which undoubtedly underlie the events of. 


1870, by a person who is now availing herself, virtually, of 
the hospitality of Queen Victoria, would cause considerable 
coolness on both sides. Besides, the effect of such dis- 
closures on French temper would be very unpleasant. . 


a 


KAISER WILHELM’s naval bill stands an excellent chance of 
becoming law before the session of the Reichstag closes. 
The kaiser has been paying court assiduously to the clericals 
who hold the balance of power in the imperial diet, and has 
done everything in his power to conciliate the pope, to the 
extent, it is said, of treachery to the interests of Germany’s 
ally, King Humbert of Italy. Be this latter point well taken 
or not, the fact remains that the kaiser is sure of a majority 
in the Reichstag for a greater German navy, and that the 
deciding votes will come from the clericals, who would be no 
more interested in furthering the emperor’s pet schemes than 
is the rest of Germany, were it not for various and sundry 
inducements. What these latter are will appear at a later 
date, when a bill providing for the restoration of certain for- 
feited ecclesiastical rights will be submitted to the consid- 
eration of the Reichstag. 

5d 


Some of the British papers have told Russia that, if she 
continues to send agitators into India, something might be 
done in London about despatching secret emissaries into 
some of the Russian territories in Asia. The remark comes 
with particular force at a time when the Mongolian subjects 
of the czar are very much dissatisfied with the campaign of 
conversion which Russian orthodox missionaries are conduct- 
ing in various parts of Asia. ‘These missionaries appear 
with a censer and a crucifix in front, and a strong detach- 
ment of mounted Cossacks in the rear. Whenever the former 
arguments fail to convince, conversion is encouraged by the 
utter inability to refute the latter. 


Ba 


Tue press despatches announcing a crushing defeat of 
English diplomacy in the extreme East must be accepted 
with a generous grain.of salt. ‘The Russian press 1s persist- 
ent in its claim that the pernicious English doctrine of free 
ports in China has been definitely given up, and that Russia 
is triumphant at Pekin. If memory is not deceitful, Ger- 
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many made similar claims, and in far more exaggerated 
terms, on her own behalf not so very long ago. And yet 
matters still remain zz statu guo in. China, with the advantages 
of the situation on England’s side. 


a 


THE anti-Semitic feeling is alarmingly on the in- 
crease all over Europe. There have been anti-Jewish out- 
breaks at Vienna, Prague, Bucharest, and several other 
European capitals. For the present the Jew-baiters are 
represented by the mob, which the strong hands of govern- 
ments have succeeded in suppressing ; far more serious com- 
plications will ensue when anti-Semitic majorities are returned 
to the legislative chambers,-—a possibility that is alarming 
the bourse at Paris. 


Brevities. 


A correspondent in the Advance makes fun of Polly 
Chrome’s new Bible. It is better to laugh at it than to 
curse it. 


In far-off India, where three thousand dollars a year would 
be a princely revenue for a scholar, Mr. Pullman’s will is 
discussed with approval. 


The /ndian Messenger describes a Universalist as “a Uni- 
tarian of an advanced school.” That definition ought to 
satisfy our brother of the Unzversalist Leader. 


Two Englishmen.— Cecil Rhodes: “ England has bounced 
the world.” Prof. Bryce: “England has acquired her vast 
transmarine possessions by a series of ‘historic accidents.’ ” 


Taken away from the city and set to work on land which 
is decently fertile, families of nearly every nationality im- 
prove rapidly, and assist in the development of the country. 


A Presbyterian, weary of controversy, begs the young men 
who wish again to try Profs. Briggs and Smyth to wait until 
the older men, who have had enough of it, “go hence, and 
are seen no more.” 


The guarantee of Max Miiller’s orthodoxy on the question 
of eternal punishment, we are now warned, must not be 
taken too literally. He believes in eternal punishment, but 
not of the orthodox kind. 


A book on “The Conversion of Children,” published for 
five cents and translated into many languages, has probably 
been the cause of more suffering to innocent children than 
any other recent publication in America. 


The Presbyterian Foreign Board complains of the apathy 
of the churches in regard to foreign missions. One of its 
number describes the ministers who do not support the 
board heartily as “dumb dogs which do not bark.” 


Anonymous contributions, however good, cannot be printed, 
nor can poems and other articles sent anonymously receive 
attention. The name of the writer is a guarantee of good 
faith, and in case of doubt gives us the opportunity to ask a 
question. 


: ~ . aes . 

Both in England and America discussion goes on con- 
cerning the meaning and use of ceremonies in the Episcopal 
Church. The controversy reveals differences almost as 


great as that between a liberal Catholic and a Presbyterian 
or a Baptist. 


Some of the best citizens of the N orth-west — Icelanders, 
Russians, Swedes, and Norwegians— quickly put on Ameri- 
can habits and culture, and in addition keep a flavor of the 


Old World poetry and mythology, which makes their educa- 
tion in the best sense liberal. 
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If the pope throws all the weight of his vast influence on 
the side of separate Catholic schools, he will certainly be de- 
feated both in Canada and the United States. Another rift 
will appear in the infallibility of the Roman pontiff. 


Every good -citizen must resist all combinations or mo- 
nopolies which are unfair and unjust; but he who talks 
about monopolies, in all fairness, ought to make some dis- 
tinction between those which raise the cost of products and 
those which reduce the cost. 


Rey. Charles Berry, returning to England, protests that 
American histories do injustice to the English people of the 
period of the Revolutionary War. He thinks we are too 
sensitive to criticism. He admits, however, that Englishmen 
sometimes give us cause for irritation. 


Munkacsy’s “ Ecce Homo” is now on exhibition in Lon- 
don. It is criticised as representing neither the strength of 
Pilate nor the nobility of Jesus. It lacks something which, 
with all its defects, the “Christ before Pilate” had. The 
artist is now hopelessly broken in body and mind. 


A piece of a tablet has been discovered which gives a 
Babylonian account of the deluge, dating back to 2140 B.C. 
Such discoveries show the nature of the Old Testament 
stories, and, without endowing them with infallibility, prove, 
by contrast, their moral superiority to the legends current in 
all that Eastern world. 


The denominational organs are not just now talking about 
the death of Unitarianism, but are warning their readers that 
Unitarianism is evidently determined to make its influence 
more generally felt, and to become conspicuous. With the 
consent of our contemporaries, we might adopt Mark Twain’s 
famous despatch, ‘“‘ Reports of my death greatly exaggerated.” 


“Ts France becoming Protestant?’ asks the New York 
fost? The number of priests who have abjured Catholi- 
cism lately, and inscribed their names at the Faculty of Prot- 
estant Theology in Paris, causes no little alarm to the editor 
of the Univers. The G'azette de France adds, “Never was 
such a desertion from the Catholic ranks witnessed as, is 
going on at the present time.” ; 


Eusapia Paladino, the famous medium who, according to 


the experts of the Psychical Society in London, had been 
sufficiently “ exposed,” in one sitting captured Flammarion, 
the French astronomer, after he had resisted all evidence of 
that kind for many years. Dr. Fisher, in the Avena, now 
wishes to: know why he accepts as a fact an occurrence in- 
volving an interpretation of energy contradicting all his 
science. 


A minister recently gave notice to his people that he 
should resign his charge because of his inability to fill the 
pews. No other cause for his resignation exists. He likes 
everybody in the church, and everybody likes him. He fills 
the pulpit, and fills it well. The congregation should fill the 
pews. If it has come to this, that a minister must not only 


fill the pulpit, but the pews also, we had better shut up 
church. 


Mr. Wyckoff made “an experiment in reality.” As re- 
ported in Scribner's there is one element of reality con- 
spicuously absent. If a soft-handed, city-bred young man 
untrained to manual labor “except for the fun of it” in 
athletic games, gets down into a ditch to dig by the side of a 
man whose muscles are hard and whose hands are calloused, 


he will get no correct impression of the effect of that kind of 
toil upon the ditch-digger’s mind. 


The lines drawn at the close of the Reformation period 
between Protestant and Roman Catholic populations have 
remained substantially unaltered, but there are many in- 
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dividual changes. In England the Roman party has made 
considerable gains, thanks in part to the Anglican ritualistic 
movement. - In Italy, where Protestantism was stamped out 
by violence, there are now free congregations with some 
60,000 members. Austria shows signs of slow ferment. In 
Vienna, according to ZL’ Ami Chrétien, during the last six 
years there have been 196 conversions from Protestantism 
and 712 conversions to Protestantism. 


An article by a missionary lady in Syria, on “ Children in 
Palestine,” appears in the Biblical World. Of Mohammedan 
girls she says “that’they are made to feel themselves un- 
welcome and of an inferior sex, and their lot is a hard one.” 
Of Christian boys, whether Greek, Catholic, or Protestant, 
she says that “they are accustomed to having their own way 
and to feeling themselves of importance in the family, as all 
boys in the East are. They are rarely taught to control 
themselves or to give up to others; and, if there is one boy 
in the family, he is the autocrat.” Query: Between the 
Mohammedanism which brands girls as inferior and the 
Christianity which brings up boys as superior, what is 
the practical difference? 


Letters to the Editor. 


An Offer. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

The first Unitarian Society of Millbury, Mass., has about 
one hundred copies of the “ Hymn and Tune Book for the 
Church,” and “ Hymn with Service,” A. U. A., 1869, which 
it will gladly give to any society willing to pay the express- 
age. Address P. O. Box 385, Millbury, Mass. M. 


Books Wanted. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Gentng’s “ Rhetorical Analysis ” and Genung’s “ Practical 
Elements of Rhetoric”? are asked for by a Cheerful Letter 
correspondent. Will any one who has these books, and is 
willing to give them away, notify Mrs. Wm. R. Ellis, Barn- 
stable, Mass.? E. 


The People’s Extremity: The Church’s Opportunity. 
To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Do Christian people appreciate the unprecedented opportu- 
nity now before them for useful service “ in Hisname?” Many 
thousands — how many it is difficult to state with precision — 
of men and women, ordinarily engrossed in work for six days in 
the week, now have in every week seven Sundays. This idle- 
ness is in danger of becoming in every way demoralizing and 
pernicious to the individual and to society. Some thing's 
might be done, by furnishing resources of harmless occupa- 
tion and amusement, to make this lamentable interruption of 
industry less hurtful, Other and greater things might be 
done by providing opportunities of instruction, under able 
and inspiring teachers and lecturers, to make it: beneficent. 
Probably some lives will be wrecked in consequence of the 
strike. Let good men use their opportunity, and many will 
come out from it not only wiser from experience, but every 
way better equipped for all human duties. 

Several remarks: 1. This business demands an unusual 
amount of tact and consideration. 2. Here is an extraordinary 
opportunity for the’Ten Times One Corporation to get in its 
quick work. 3. This enterprise should be quite separate from 
provision for the subsistence of the unemployed. 4. It is an 
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enterprise in which first-class men and women, musicians, 
actors, lecturers on natural and social science, would serve 
willingly and freely. 5. Great advantage would be gained by 
correspondence among the several centres of this sort of 
activity, and correspondence of each with an office in Boston. 
6. To do this great thing well calls for much labor and good 
management and a certain amount of money, but less 
money for the amount of good to be accomplished than for 
any missionary enterprise that could be named. 


OUTSIDER. 


The Andover Creed. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

There seems to be a disposition among Unitarian ministers 
to bring the Andover prefessors into contempt for signing the 
Andover creed, and to insinuate insincerity on their part. 
This insinuation cannot carry weight except with those who 
do not know these men personally, and are over-willing to 
believe others hypocrites. Men like Prof. Ryder make the 
impression of absolute sincerity. We graduates of Andover, | 
without regard to our differences of theological beliefs, believe 
in him thoroughly. Those who know him would neither 
wish nor dare to insinuate that he does not sign the creed in 
perfect honesty. 

Besides being unfair and cruel, it is unwise for those who 
do not know these men personally to attack them on this 
ground. It will make the many who have touched them 
heart to heart thoroughly disgusted, and result in a general 
conviction that the Unitarian is himself most illiberal, unfair, 
and unsound in judgment. 

There is no excuse for being cruel to those who think it 
wise to sign a creed. 

I write this as one who graduated from Andover ‘in 1893, 
and has occupied a Unitarian pulpit. 

E. M. FAIRCHILD. 


Illustrated Lectures. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Mr. Sunderland’s letter on the use of the stereopticon 
interested me greatly. I should like to add to his suggestion 
my experience in illustrating the life and teachings of Jesus 
by slides made from celebrated paintings. People who can- 
not rid themselves of ecclesiastical conceptions of a Christ 
are thus induced to look at pictures which portray the child 
in his home in Nazareth or the little boy helping his father 
in the carpenter shop. Seeing him in this way, we learn to 
recognize the real Jesus; while familiarity with the human 
mother and father eliminates from our ideas the unnatural 
enthronement of Mary and the accompanying subordination 
of Joseph. While the pictures are thrown on the canvas, the 
lecturer explains the legends about Jesus, together with those 
about other religious leaders. 

The educational value of the stereopticon cannot be over- 
estimated. Asa means of spreading our religious ideas, I 
have used this method for several years; and the same 
lecture, given year after year at holiday time, will always fill 
both church and gallery, thus reaching those who could not 
be influenced in any other way. 

The same method I have lately taken up in connection 
with humane work. For a lecture entitled “Our Dumb 


_ Friends” I have fifty slides, taken from the masterpieces of 


Landseer, Rosa Bonheur, Henriette Ronner, and _ others. 
Lecture and slides together illustrate the intelligence of 
animals and their service to mankind. Thus sympathy for 
dumb beasts is promoted, we are brought into closer relation 
with animal life, and the lessons of humanity are received as 


entertainment and subtly taught through suggestion. 
Mary A. SAFFORD. 
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For the Christian Register. 


California’s Golden Jubilee. 


THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. c 


Hidden from the elder peoples, guarded by the Vesper star, 
Lay the Golden Land, untravelled as the dreams of prophets are. 


Ages old, the redwood towered to the vast, expectant sky ; 
In the glens the naked huntsmen syllabled their savage cry, 


Morning throned herself on mountains, Evening touched the sapphire 
sea; 
But between them lay the glory only of futurity. 


O’er the mountains of the morning, down through many an eastward 
glade, ‘ 
Came at last the crowning wonder, for which all the rest were made. 
. 
Came the’ masters of the planet, came th’ imperial heirs of time, 
Girded for supreme dominion, like the Titans of the prime. 


Then the Golden Land awakened from her immemorial dream, 
Gave the treasure of her caverns to the lords of steel and steam. 


All her gates were opened; fiercely all her barriers trampling down, 
Burst new races, eastward, westward; delved in mine and ranch and 
town. 


Crimes were done; the lavish beauty of the Virgin of the West 
Drove men mad; her rival lovers slew each other on her breast. 


Slowly, slowly o’er the tumult bloomed the olive-leaf of peace; 
Slowly yet may golden justice rule the Golden Land’s increase. 


None the less (our hearts believe it) did the jealous zons spare, 
Even for us, th’ Hesperian riches, knowing well the rightful heir. 


Not to Pharaoh’s slaves ’twas given, not to Cesar’s crimsoned sword, 
Not to pope, or silken prelate claiming tribute for the Lord. 


Freemen woz, and freemen hold it; freer yet their sons must be, 
All God’s golden gift of sunlight mellowing fruit for liberty. 


Here were treasures such as tyrants loved to filch from starving land, 
Here were roses, feasts, and fragrance, such as Roman strength un- 
manned. 


Therefore did God hide this garden, therefore did our sires endure 
Wars and winters in the Northland, breeding races stark and pure. 


God too long had grown the laurel for the carnal brows of pride; 
Oft, too oft, did golden glory but the conqueror’s madness hide. 


Bloom, unfading groves! Ye mountains, yield the glittering gifts ye 
hold ! 


O Mankind, achieve the human in the land of wine and gold! 


Parson Bentley, 
Pastor of the East Church, Salem, Mass., 1783-1819, 


BY MARGUERITE DALRYMPLE. 


II. 


At last, after weary waiting, we had a government; and 
the Second Congress, under Washington’s administration, 
adopted Hamilton’s noble and equitable plan for settling the 
nation’s affairs,— a plan as just as it appeared to be generous. 
The government assumed the indebtedness of the individual 
States, as well as of the United States; and its paper rose 
immediately from two shillings and sixpence to twenty shill- 
ings in the pound, giving an impetus to enterprise unexampled 
before. Commerce started into energetic life, and the dear 
pastor hada season of heartfelt rejoicing with his flock so 
long depressed. Our ships were on every sea; and, when 
hostilities broke out between Great Britain and France, they 
had the carrying trade of the world, and reaped a rich har- 
vest of profits. 
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This prosperity was not, however, to last long. The first 
note of trouble ahead was the British order in council, de- 
claring a blockade of French ports from the Elbe to Brest. 
This was retaliated by the French decree, blockading the 
British Islands. Every one of our vessels which should at- 
tempt to run the blockade would be in danger of capture and 
confiscation. Not only in this time of fear and grief for the 
loved ones of whose fate they were ignorant did the parish 
realize the faithful service of their pastor, but in the dreary 
and discouraging time when, between British orders in coun- 
cil, French decrees, our own embargo, and, last, not least, 
the non-intercourse act, our vessels not captured lay moulder- 
ing at the wharves, his heroic service in sustaining his 
people’s courage stood side by side with his noble efforts to 
allay the bitterness of party strife between the two great 
political parties, the Federalists, advocating a consolidated 
government, and the Republicans, maintaining the individual 
sovereignty of the States. 

Dr. Bentley was a Republican,— earnest, steadfast ; and he 
energetically, by tongue and pen, maintained the principles of 
his party, and showed to the people the warnings to the 
future by the lessons of the past. He furnished the “ For- 
eign Summary ” and the leading editorial to the Assex Reg- 
ister,— then the emphatic voice of truth and reason for the 
county. During the time immediately preceding and through 
the War of 1812 how faithfully he portrayed the dignity of 
patience, the heroism of fortitude, when the arrogance of the 
British claiming the right of search caused a thrill of indigna- 
tion throughout the land! He stood among his people like 
a prophet of old, guarding them against despondency, and 
heralding victory and success by the light of reason in his 
steady lamp of hope. 

Toward the close of the war a British force, under Gen. 
Ross, sailed up the Chesapeake, landed and perpetrated its 
disgraceful outrage on our new capital, Washington, by burn- 
ing its public buildings, and then turned northward to com- 
mit further deeds of destruction. All hearts trembled for 
Baltimore, whither they were bound. The troops stationed 
there, aided by the militia, forced them to retire with the 
loss, among many others, of Gen. Ross, who was killed in the 
battle. The good news was brought to Salem on Sunday. 
A gentleman entered the front door of the East Church, in 
the middle of the sermon, and walked toward the pulpit. 
Dr. Bentley stopped and leaned forward, saying, ‘ What 
news, sir?” On receiving the answer, he stretched up his 
arms at full length, exclaiming in loud, exultant tones :.*‘ Glory 
to God, glory to God! Baltimore is saved!” At this the 
joyful exclamations of the people filled the house with a 
mighty sound; and pastor and people, moved by one im- 
pulse, hastened out to hear the full account of the glad tid- 
ings. 

On another Sunday, in the middle of the service, one 
of the parish, Capt. George Crowninshield, came to the 
western end window, which was in the pew of Deacon James 
Brown, and told him that the “Constitution” was in Marble- 
head Harbor, in danger of capture by two British cruisers. 
Dr. Bentley stopped at once to inquire, “Mr. Brown, is 
there any news?” And, when the news was reported, he 
said: “ This is a time for action, not words. Let us go and 
do what we can to save the ‘ Constitution ;’ and may God 
be with us. Amen!” Seizing his hat, he rushed out with 
the mass, each resolved to do and dare his utmost. A 
highly esteemed member of his parish, Capt. Joseph Per- 
kins, was keeper of the light on Baker’s Island. He was a 
most skilful pilot, and knew every rock, shoal, and channel of 
the locality. He saw the “Constitution’s” peril, and re. 
solved to save her, as he alone could do. He went to her in 
his little boat, and assumed his duty as pilot. The tide was 
at ebb ; and:the commander of the frigate, seeing the shoal 
water in the little channels through which the pilot was steer- 
ing the precious vessel, so dear to him and to the country, 
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‘a dismayed at the risk. However, the pilot persevered till 
e had brought her into a safe place, under the protection 
of our forts. What a thanksgiving there was over this heroic 
feat of her salvation by our brave and skilful townsman ! 

. The first Catholics in Salem were French _ people, 
“yefugees from British tyranny.” They were few in number 
and poor. Bishop Cheverus came, as soon as he heard of 
them, to their relief. They needed care, and they needed 
sympathy. There were no travelling conveniences then; and, 
In cases of emergency, he could not get to them in time. 
They must have help near at hand. To whom should he 
apply? There were St. Peter’s Episcopal and two other 
orthodox churches, all having the same creed as his. He 
did not go to them. He-.goes to the young pastor, so 
liberal in his belief and preaching, he being the first preacher 
of liberal Christianity in Salem, that these orthodox people 
called him an infidel. Through that mysterious telegraphy 
of God, by which great souls know and appreciate each other, 
he came to him in perfect confidence that there would be no 
attempt to proselyte them. Faithfully did the good pastor 
care for these unfortunate people. He spoke French like a 
Parisian ; and how glad were they, in their own tongue, to tell 
the story of their sorrows to this good friend, and how they 
appreciated his kind and sympathetic visits, charitable in 
every sense of the word! His respectful sympathy won their 
hearts, and they loved him as they did their good bishop ; 
and no friendship was ever more honorable and heartfelt than 
that between the good Catholic bishop and our beloved 
pastor. : 

Returning from a constitutional after the sunset of a bit- 
lerly cold Saturday afternoon, he saw on Court Street, then 
our market for hay and country produce and wood, a man 
pacing back and forth by a wood cart, disheartened by cold 
and disappointment. The only thing to help was to buy the 
wood, which he did, telling the man to lay the wood carefully 
by the sidewalk so as not to impede the foot passengers or 
to interfere with the cart-road, because it could not be taken 
care of till Monday morning. The doctor was busy in some 
study about midnight, when he heard some one at the wood. 
Carefully covering his light, he looked through an orifice in 
the window-shutter, and saw, to his astonishment, a woman. 
going down the opposite street, with a log of wood in her 
arms. She went into the yard of a house where lived a man 
degraded by intemperance. In a few moments she returned 
for another log. In a short time she came for another, look- 
ing cautiously around each time to be sure that no one was 
on the street to see her. The good man stood spell-bound 
at his post of observation. She came out again, but not 
empty-handed. She was bringing back one of the logs of 
wood. After depositing it on the pile, she hurried back, 
with flying feet, for another and another, throwing down the 
last with force, as if to say, “I have not stolen, I have not 
taken what does not belong to me.” She walked away down 
the street with proud steps. The good pastor was pro- 
foundly impressed by this battle between temptation and con- 
science. How it was decided by the victorious conscience, 
he could not know. ‘The time which must elapse before he 
could send relief to her seemed long to him. Early on Mon- 
day morning he went to the wood wharf, and bought a load 
of wood for her, charging the teamster to say to her inquiry 
that it was sent by a friend. Shortly after the wood came a 
supply of groceries with the same message. He told the 
story of the great battle and signal victory of that Saturday 
night, so honorable to the poor woman, to a few ladies of his 
parish, and enlisted their hearty sympathy, so that relief came 
to her in many ways. 

Dr. Bentley’s last evening was spent with a large parish 
party at the house of Capt. James Fairfield, a highly re- 
spected parishioner, who had just returned from a long 
voyage. The good pastor boarded with Mrs. Crowning- 
shield in the house nearly opposite Union Street. It was 
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his custom before retiring to call on the old lady, and bid 
ingress good-night.” Leaning on the back of her chair, he 
was telling her what a pleasant and interesting party it was 
when he stopped and asked her daughter Hannah for a 
glass of water. She handed it quickly as possible. He 
took it, raised it to his lips, and fell. Help was called im- 
mediately, but his fine spirit had passed beyond recall. 

If any one deserved to receive the heavenly welcome, surely 
did this beloved pastor. “ Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant! Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” . 


Max Muller’s Belief. 


A correspondent of the Christian World of London has 
recently interviewed the famous German scholar, after the 
American fashion, and reports many interesting comments 
on current beliefs, with some frank statements concerning his 
own convictions. We select a few paragraphs. The inter- 
viewer says : — 

“TY found him in excellent health, and remarkably vigor- 
ous and active — physically and intellectually —for a man 
of seventy-four. He is now on the point of completing the 
work of editing the ‘Sacred Books of the East,’ on which he 
has been engaged for the past twenty years. Forty-seven 
volumes have been published, the forty-eighth is in the press, 
and the manuscript of the forty-ninth he expects from India 
shortly.” 

A few of the questions and answers were : — 

“Do you distinguish between human guesses and Divine 
Revelation?” 

“‘T believe in one revelation only,— the revelation within 
us, which is much better than any revelations that come from 
without. Why should we look for God and listen for his 
voice outside us only, and not within us? Where is the 
temple of God, or the true kingdom of God?” 

“The inward voice doesn’t give us much information 
about future life, for instance, does it?” 

“That inward voice never suggested or allowed me the 
slightest doubt or misgiving about the reality of a future life. 
If there is continuity in the world everywhere, why should 
there be a wrench and annihilation only with us? It will be as 
it has been,— that is the lesson we learn from nature: Aow it 
will be we are not meant to know. ‘There is a very old 
Greek saying to the effect to try to know what the gods 
did not wish to tell us is not piety. If God wished us to 
know what is to be, he would tell us. Darwin has shown us 
that there is continuity from beginning to end.” 


“ There is the possibility of the individual being absorbed 
in the sum-total of being, which, as a whole, might be self- 
conscious. But, of course, in that case personality, as we 
understand it, would be lost?” 

“J believe in the continuity of self. If there were an 
annihilation or complete change of our individual self-con- 
sciousness, we might become somebody else; but we should 
not be ourselves. Personally, I have no doubt of the persist- 
ence of the individual after death, as we call it. I cannot 
imagine the very crown and flower of creation being de- 
stroyed by its author. I do not say it is impossible. It is 
not for us to say either yes or no. We have simply to trust ; 
but that trust or faith is implanted in us, and is strengthened 
by everything around us.” 


“ | infer from what you have said that you do not believe 
in the ‘supernatural’ origin and basis of Christianity ?” 

“ Everything in this world is supernatural. If we con- 
sider how we came here, what we are, what we are meant 
for, surely there is enough to be astonished at and to call 
wonderful. Why should we crave for little miracles? ‘The 
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mira, the real wonders, are always there; but we do not see 
them. So we make for ourselves little miracles.” 

“If any reader is concerned about Prof. Max Miiller’s or- 
thodoxy, let him be reassured by the fact that the savant 
is a firm believer in eternal punishment. ‘I have always 
held that it would be a miserable universe without eternal 
punishment. Every act, good or evil, must carry its conse- 
quences; and the fact that our punishment will go on forever 
seems to me to be a proof of the everlasting love of God. 
Punishment may vary greatly in its nature. There may be a 
great deal of love in punishment. There certainly is in the 
punishment which our deeds bring upon us. For any evil 
deed to go unpunished would be to destroy the moral order 
of the universe. Just as the stone thrown into the water 
goes on forever drawing circles, so it is natural to suppose 
we shall always remain under the influence of our deeds. I 
should say the whole world would fall to pieces if we gave 
up the idea, in my sense of the word, of eternal punishment, 
which, coming from God, must be eternal correction and 
eternal reward. Without eternal punishment we should 
have no touch with God, the world would be Godless, God- 
forsaken.” 


Pacific Coast Letter. 


The New Year in California opened with a prayer for rain, 
which prayer has not been very copiously answered up to this 
time. As a consequence, there is considerable apprehension 
of a short grain crop and kindred evils. On the other hand, 
the stranger within our gates exhibits more than his accus- 
tomed amazement at the glory of our midwinter skies, and is 
even more than usually bored by our exuberant pride in our 
climate. When all other crops fail, we expect our climate 
to bring the annual crop of tourists. 

San Francisco is gay with prophetic bunting in preparation 
for the Golden Jubilee, which opens on the 24th of this month 
with a State holiday and processions, brass bands, and va- 
rious exhibitions of products, chief of which is, of course, the 
mining exhibit. With all the Klondike excitement, our 
miners are bent on showing that we are still a mining State, 
whatever other things have been added thereto. The Jubilee 
and the Hawaiian Treaty fill the horizon just at present. 
There is much honest difference of attitude regarding the 
latter, and the outcome is awaited with interest. In the back- 
ground is the new charter as the next public issue before the 
city, and one that means much to its government. As the 
better element is uppermost in the recently elected board of 
freeholders, there is reason to hope that good will come of 
change. 

The San Francisco Unitarian Club meets on the 24th for 
a banquet and discussion of “Trusts” by Hon. John P. 
Irish, Gen. W. H. L. Barnes, Prof. E. A. Ross of Stanford, 
and Prof. Barnard Moses of Berkeley University. 

The recent visit of Rev. Roderick Stebbins of Milton, 
Mass., to his old home in San Francisco, was the occasion of 
a pleasant reception tendered him by Dr. and Mrs. Horatio 
Stebbins at the First Church in San Francisco, at which 
most of the parish was represented. Mr. Stebbins has also 
filled the pulpits of the First and Second Churches with much 
acceptance. The First Church activities are at full swing 
for the season, as are also those of the Second Parish. ‘The 
latter has succeeded in clearing its floating debt, and starts 
the New Year with a clean balance sheet and a united front 
that cheers the heart of its hard-worked pastor. 

The Executive Board of the Coast Unitarian Headquarters 
has undergone some recent changes in the direction of wider 
representation and greater working efficiency. On his re- 
moval from Oakland, Mr. Wendte resigned his chairmanship 
of this Board, but remains as representative for Southern 
California, Mr. Sheldon G. Kellogg of San Francisco succeeds 
to the post of chairman, two more local members are added, 
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and Mrs. Thomas L. Eliot of Portland will represent the 
North-west. This increase of the membership to seven 1n- 
stead of three, as heretofore, will, it is hoped, widen the 
scope and usefulness of the headquarters. 

At Berkeley, Mr. Geoghegan grows daily in grace and favor. 
he holds all the former congregation and has drawn in much 
new material that is fast incorporating itself in the working 
body of the society. The debt on the church site is being 
rapidly reduced, and they hope to have a small chapel before 
the end of the year. The Berkeley press has treated Mr. 
Geoghegan to a lively bit of controversy by way of friendly 
notice. As one of the Berkeleyans said recently, “We in 
Berkeley dearly love an argument; and we should have felt 
slighted had the local press and clergy left Mr. Geoghegan 
inmpeace..2 

Alameda and San José show quiet progress. ‘The central 
field is active, what there is of it. Oakland is congratulating 
herself on falling into the good hands of Rev. and Mrs. T. C. 
Williams. When Mr. Wendte’s resignation had to be faced 
as inevitable, the ghost of the early failure of the Hamilton 
liberal movement rose once more, and the stoutest hearts 
quailed at its menace. But, before Mr. Wendte left, he had 
succeeded in laying this ghost once for all, and in arousing 
in its place a spirit of determination and devotion to the 
common cause that is Oakland’s proudest tribute to his 
long ministry. Mr. and Mrs. Williams have met and re-en- 
forced this spirit with social tact and well-disciplined zeal, 
and matters are running with a smoothness uncommon in so 
new a relation. The society has been encouraged by two 
recent legacies, and they are organizing to reduce the debt 
somewhat. Congregations are good, and Mr. Williams’s ser- 
mons are increasingly appreciated. 

At Los Angeles, Mr. Wendte’s work started off finely. A 
pleasant reception was tendered the pastor and his family, 
congregations kept up, the Sunday-school reorganized with 
good corps of teachers and large enrolment, and the New 
Year opened with excellent prospect for the society. But on 
the first Sunday of January Mr. Wendte broke down in com- 
plete nervous collapse, that is yielding but slowly to the en- 
forced rest of the past three weeks, during which time the 
pulpit has been filled by the Universalist pastors of Pasadena, 
Rev. W. L. Jones and Rev. E. L. Conger. Mr. Wendte 
hopes to be able to resume his pulpit within a week or two, 
but may be obliged to put a longer term of rest between him- 
self and duty. His break-down is the result of incessant pul- 
pit and outside work during the past five years, in course of 
which he has rested hardly as many Sundays. Those who 
have witnessed this ceaseless activity can only wonder that 
he has borne the strain so long. For the sake of the Los 
Angeles parish, as well as for his own, it is hoped that he 
may soon get back to at least partial service. The other 
Southern parishes are as usual in activity and prosperity. 
At Pomona, Rev. David Heep of Pasadena is supplying, 
pending the choice of a pastor for this double station. 

While we have little rain in California, we can always be 
sure that it is raining in Oregon, that lovely land of showers ; 
but beyond the weather we can report but little for the North- 
west, on account of ignorance. Spokane reports progress, 
Seattle hope, and of Portland it is always safe to prophesy 
hard work, even when it says but little about it. 

The Register in its new dress meets with varying comment, 
Some of our more conservative people rather regret the 
change of form, preferring the old flapping sheet because of 
long association. But the convenience of the new form can- 
not fail to recommend itself upon further trial, and for the 
spirit with which it faces its new fortunes there is unvarying 
appreciation. Wins 


Build new domes of thought in your mind, and presently 
you will find that, instead of your finding the eternal life, the 
eternal life has found you— Jenkin Lioyd Jones. 
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Answered Prayer. 


Father, whose tenderness has wrapped me round 
In a great need, to what shall I compare 
Strength thou hast sent in answer to my prayer? 
Not to the help some falling vine has found, 
That trailing listless on the frozen ground 
Clings suddenly to some high trellis there, 
Lifting itself once more into the air 
With timid tendrils on the lattice wound. 
Rather to help the drooping plant has won, 
That weary with the beating of the rains 
Feels quickening in its own responsive veins 
The sudden shining of a distant sun. 
When from within the strength and gladness are, 
My soul knows that its help comes from afar. 

— Alice Wellington Rollins. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Beauty of Holiness. 


BY REV. JOSEPH MAY, 


“So likewise ye, when ye shall have done all those things which are 
commanded you, say, We are unprofitable servants : we have done that 
which it was our duty to do.” — LUKE xvii. Io. 

“ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your heavenly Father is perfect.” 
Matt. v. 48. 


Scarcely anything in moral culture has been harder than to 
get out of men’s thoughts the principle of merit. As rectitude 
has always implied the control of the inferior propensities, 
and as this has commonly been enforced by /aw and en- 
couraged by rewards, morality has widely taken the shape of 
obedience to external command; and the man who has prac- 
tised it has instinctively felt that his compliance with law en- 
titled him to approval and to such compensation as should 
be reasonable. 

The whole orthodox Christian system rests upon this prin- 
ciple of merit. Salvation is a reward which, human excel- 
lence being altogether insufficient to earn it, is purchased for 
men by the attributed merits of Christ; z.2., of God Himself, 
—a tangle of notions through which I do not pretend that I 
can find my way. 

But, while a man who does rightly, is indeed entitled to the 
just consequences of right-doing, and so ought, in a universe 
of truth, to find himself in harmony with his conditions, and 
thus, in some sense, fortunate and rewarded, it is a truism to- 
day to point out that the thought of reward, in moral action, 
introduces selfishness, and so vitiates man’s conduct and im- 
pairs or destroys virtue. A calculating morality has sacri- 
ficed the most fundamental quality of virtue. Virtue must be 
disinterested. It must be practised for itself. Goodness 
must be the genuine expression of character. Properly iden- 
tified, virtue is a condition of our moral organism, out of 
which spontaneously flows goodness of life. Its best analogy 
is that of physical health,— that condition of the body in 
which all functions are working rightly and harmoniously, in 
which there are no ill humors that ought to be expelled, no 
misadjustments to be corrected, and which manifests itself in 
vigor, clearness of brain, elasticity in the step, brightness in 
the eye, rich color in the cheeks. But who ever thought he 
ought to be rewarded for being in fine health? Health is 
‘ts own abundant reward, though it brings in a hundred de- 
lightful incidental results. Exactly so is virtue its own 
reward. To desire something extraneous and additional 
would indicate a want of genuine absorbing love for holy 
character, and so, as I said before, would indicate that true 
virtue was wanting. ; 

There might be something ignoble in even dwelling upon 
the gratification which lodges in the results of virtue. He 
who should perform a good act merely to secure peace of 
mind, because his conscience would trouble him if he did not, 
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would, to the extent of this motive, be no more virtuous than 
he who should perform the act to preserve his standing in the 
A eae sangre < 
woman who deliberates over the rel i ae eo OL ues 

elative merit or demerit of 
a chaste or an unchaste course, is close to a fall. 

Ina word, as we know very well, idealistic virtue is the 
only true virtue. The healthy condition of the moral economy 
will express itself spontaneously, if at all, and in the smallest 
and finest things as instinctively and faithfully as in those 
which are of greater practical importance. 

Herein is the moral sanction of some things, which at 
first sight might appear to be within the domain of taste or 
of choice, and not matters of obligation. ‘The graces of be- 
havior and the exalted flights of heroism or self-sacrifice really 
arise from the same principles as does a common honesty, 
They are duties, after all, as Jesus taught his disciples. It is 
the refined or the exalted soul, perceiving the application to 
them of the simple law of right, and able to respond to a 
fine or a terrible demand, which gives us rare examples of 
grace or self-devotion. It is such a one who, where another 
would fail through dulness of sensibility or want of moral 
strength, says to himself, “If I do a//, I am but an unprofit- 
able servant: I cam do no more than duty.” ‘True courtesy 
is only an interpretation of the Golden Rule, as good taste 
is nothing but an instinct of ¢-wfh in any department of life 
or of art. Heroism is but the response of firm moral strength 
to the law of right in some exacting emergency. The martyr 
at the stake, the helmsman standing at his post while his 
members stiffen with frost or parch with fire, the engineer 
delaying to reverse his engine before he saves his own life, 
is but doing “that which it was his duty to do”; and what 
we applaud in him is, properly, not his performance of an act 
which he might have neglected without wrong, but the nerve 
and courage which held him to duty at the cost of pain and 
death. 

“ All possible goodness,” says Martineau, “the moment it 
is distinctly conceived, takes on the obligation of duty, and 
consists simply in being true in action and feeling to the full 
claim of the relations to which we stand.” “The utmost 
graces of character,” he continues, “are, after all, nothing 
more than the actions and offerings of a just spirit fairly 
meeting its obligations,— obligations which not_to discern is 
of the nature of spiritual blindness, and, when discerned, not 
to honor is of the nature of wilful sin.” Indeed, our common 
judgment fully sanctions this statement; for he who quails © 
in a terrible emergency is never quite excused, but is con- 
temned or at least pitied. Men never doubt that what he 
omitted was duty, though they may not wonder that he 
failed in it. 

So the words “rude,” “ unpolished,” which describe him 
who disregards the amenities of social intercaurse, imply that 
the individual has not been led by culture to discern and feel 
something which he ought to do as his contribution to the 
happiness and refinement of the circle into which he has 
been introduced. To please others, to make them happy 
and at ease, is a duty of social intercourse, as to pay one’s 
debts is a duty of business life. It is significant that the 
term “gentleman” means, by etymology, one who has en- 
joyed the benefits of inherited culture, making him apprehen- 
sive of fine applications of the law of duty. 

It is a still more suggestive lesson from language which_is 
wrapt in the word that expresses the highest estate of virtue. 
The word “holy” is, of course, only another form of “whole. ” 
So “holiness” is “wholeness” or “ perfection” in our moral 
condition. Jesus’ moral standard was not, then, strictly 
new which he set up in saying, “Be ye perfect as God is 
perfect.” At least, the ideal had hovered before men’s minds 
in their conception of holiness. No lower standard will be 
inspiring. Rather any lower, accepted wilfully in the con- 
sciousness that it is lower, is inevitably demoralizing. Ad- 
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mit that there is some virtue which you would not practise, 
and you lower the hold of the entire moral law upon your 
conscience. Frailty we must all admit. The possibility of 
failure to conform to the demands of conscience we have all 
to deplore as we look forward. Such confessed weakness of 
moral fibre is not an abrogation or defiance of the law of 
duty. But he who should say to himself, “Thus far I will go 
in the path of right, and no farther,” would repudiate that 
absolute claim of the right upon us the recognition of which 
is the first and crucial token of moral life within. 

The progress of moral development consists, both for the 
individual and for society, in the successive apprehensions of 
new and finer phases of obligation, or applications of the law 
of duty to others or to ourselves. He who would determine 
whether he is morally growing must inquire whether he has, 

_besides maintaining his strength of moral principle and pur- 
‘pose, found fresh and more delicate issues to which the law 
of right within has constrained him. Nothing is more 
sti.ing than to place the individual of any period beside 
one of an earlier time, and observe the contrasts in respect 
to moral judgments. Our gratitude that we live in a day like 
this should be excited far less by our enjoyment of “ modern 
conveniences” than by our consciousness of a developed 
sense of obligation to others in the different relations of life. 
I think a century has seldom passed without a gain in this 
respect which is even conspicuous. Our wonder at the 
atrocities of certain periods, at tyranny, at persecutions, is 
qualified when we carefully study the mind of an earlier day, 
and discern that the sentiment of humanity, the conscious- 
ness of what man owes to his fellow as a man, was, as we 
should say, hardly existent in the minds of men who in 
respect to intellect, taste, and manners, had attained a degree 
of progress and refinement seemingly equal to that of the 
latest generation, and who, on other sides, exhibited even a 
high strain of moral sensibility. 

The virtues develop mainly in the order in which they are 
practically requisite to the existence of a social system. 
Loyalty comes very early, and is the mother of truthfulness. 
Respect for the plighted word has been stringent among 
many savage tribes with whom cunning and deceit were 
natural weapons against enemies. Hospitality, which, in the 
ancient sense, has almost dropped from the category of the 
virtues, was in the days of Abraham in Chaldea, or of Rod- 
erick Dhu in Scotland, one of the most sacred of all. Per- 
sonal purity has grown slowly, out of the period of entire 
animalism, in which woman was only the brute possession of 
man, through that in which she became a wife and matron, 
to that in which she has been a genuine helpmeet and equal, 
and to that which we are approaching, and even reaching, in 
which the obligation of purity will be fully recognized as 
equally binding on both sexes alike. The disgracefulness of 
drunkenness, the growing sense of which has caused most 
distinct improvements in our social habits, and which is 
banishing what is called “conviviality” as a vulgar and 
bestial thing, is really a discovery of less than a century. 
Thus the general progress of society, in a healthy period, 
incessantly pushes the moral standard higher ; that is, merely 
reveals the application of the law of duty to one’s neighbor 
and one’s self to higher and finer relations. 

It is this, so to speak, compulsory rise of the social and of 
the individual standard of moral excellence which we ought 
to rejoice in, and heartily, in our own cases, to accept. There 
can be but one rational goal in moral existence, and that is 
the one on which Jesus instinctively fastened and which he 
proclaimed as the characteristic of his moral system. Per- 
fection, holiness,—the two words are synonymous. He 
who really loves virtue must love it best of all when it is 
complete, in scope and in elevation. It must totally have 
ceased to seem to him a taskmaster’s imposition, and be 
recognized as the right condition of his own nature, the 
only condition which is healthful, safe, honorable to himself 
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or delightful to a sound and well-ordered mind. It must 
really attract, gratify, and inspire him. It must be beautiful 
in his eyes. Until it is so, he has not really seen it. He has 
seen the self-denial it causes to a soul which has not com- 
pletely embraced it, but is really struggling for something 
else. He has seen the sacrifices it costs in ease, means, 
popularity ; but he has not seen virtue itself. He has not 
discerned the “ deauty of holiness,” the grace, the charm, of 
perfection in character. The delight, the joy, of being in 
perfect accord with moral truth, he has not tasted. Selfish- 
ness affords him a delight: the senses afford him pleasure 
which he can appreciate, for he is on their plane. But he 
does not know, and cannot set off against this, the elevated 
satisfaction, peace, and gladness which reign in the moral 
economy that is informed with a real virtue, and which 
make all those lower gratifications perhaps childish, perhaps 
detestable. The 4o/y man,—he cannot imagine gratification 
from selfishness more than from knavery or cruelty. Sen- 
suality to such a one is the wallowing of the brute in his 
mire. Are there not habits, course of life, indulgences, 
which still hold some whom you see, but above which you 
have in this manner risen, so that what gratifies the rake or 
the rowdy is utterly repugnant to your sensibilities? See, 
then, that it is. possible for you still to rise, so that the pro- 
pensities you now indulge, the faults of character you now 
persist in, shall be as offensive in your sight, as impossible 
to your expanded soul, as are now the coarse vices of the 
debauchee. 

This is what we ought to try to see. Our difficulty is 
largely social, or federal. That is to say, the individual is 
so much affected by the common standard, by the sentiments, 
tastes, moral judgments, of -society, that beyond a certain 
moderate elevation he is not assisted by his fellows, but must 
do all in his own personal moral strength. The low stand- 
ards of society constitute a burthen of opposition, additional 
to his own inertia and selfish or vicious inclinations, against 
which he has to struggle. In every community there is a 
cheap scepticism of a virtuousness much above the common. 
“ Be not righteous over-much,” it says to its members, in the 
words of the despairing preacher of old. “Conform to existing 
standards. Be about as good as your neighbors. Let their 
judgments be your law, and be comfortable.” This settles 
the question for most of us. In fact, we usually fail even to 
see anything much better than what is realized about us in 
characters of average men and women. “This is the way 
our fathers did.” “ All my neighbors do thus.” How hard it 
is to improve custom, to follow the ideal, when it exposes you 
to the sneer or the laugh of those to whom all individuality is 
eccentricity, and who dread the stare of society more than 
the reproach of conscience! 

Above all this we must rise. He who would attain a gen- 
uine virtue must look within, not without. No judgment 
realized in the social conscience can ever exhibit more than 
a certain moderate moral elevation; for it is an average of 
the convictions of many individual consciences, the majority 
of which are, relatively to each period, imperfectly improved, 
What society thinks and feels must always be more or less 
below what the aspiring individual soul will discern and ad-- 
mire. He only then will xzse whose dependence is on him- 
self and on the inspirations of God, and whose devotion is 
strictly to the ideal. The prime condition of moral progress, 
of a living virtue worthy the name, is, as I just said, that 
one should have come to see the beauty of holiness, to feel 
the charm of perfection in character, of purity of motive, 
taste, desire. So long as virtue is a task, we shall hardly im- 
prove; for he who performs a /ask is content when he has . 
satisfied its narrowest exaction. We must be inspired by an 
ideal, enamoured of a vision; that, as an artist gives his days 
and nights not merely unweariedly, but ecstatically, to bring- 
ing out some image of grace and loveliness, so it will be to 
us not only a gratification, but the absorbing delight of our 
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lives to refine the growing image of God in our souls, to 
complete its outline, to perfect each feature, to round all into 
conformity with the absolute ideal which is more and more 
clearly revealing itself to our gaze. 

What we ought to aim at, then, in ourselves and for our 
children, is, first of all, the vivifying of the love of excel- 
lence ; the quickening of spiritual taste, so to speak; the 
awakening of spiritual desire. Let us, so far as possible, 
cease to present the virtues as instances of moral law, but 
rather offer them as ideals of moral beauty. Give a man an 
ideal, and he will saerifice everything for it, and count the 
cost as nothing, Reveal the deauty of holiness, of character 
rounded into perfect symmetry; make youth feel about 
moral as they are apt nowadays to feel about physical de- 
velopment ; make them in love not only with goodness, but 
with the ideal of perfectness in goodness, and you have done 
the essential thing. If that vision does not fade; if, as the 
world closes around the young spirit, he can keep his dea/ 
undimmed, as the young knight of old watched his armor 
that not a stain should be found upon it; if, indeed, he can 
feel about virtue as those knights in their better period felt 
about the chosen principles to which they pledged them- 
selves, and which were thenceforth involved in their Zonor,— 
that is, if he can feel chivalrously about it,— then in a mod- 
ern day we may hope to have our Galahads again ! 

But let me add an important remark. The prime condi- 
tion of uncalculating, idealistic virtue obviously is that we 
should see in ourselves organisms cafad/e of perfection. The 
soul must not be deemed an accident of the physique, but 
known as a vital principle endowed with its own life, its own 
powers, and pursuing a career for which the period of its 
connection with the physique (whatever that connection be) 
affords no adequate opportunity. 

If we are to aim at an ideal, at perfection,— things infinite 
in their nature,— we must be constitutionally free from all 
limitation. Morality may exist, perhaps, as a regulative in- 
fluence, as a principle of expediency, when a high conception 
of human nature has been abandoned. But there can be no 
idealistic virtue, there cannot be olness, from the mere as- 
sumed defect of opportunity to complete a work which by its 
nature is of an infinite character; that is, which admits no 
conceivable limitations in the nature of its result. 

Thus the idealistic longings of the human spirit confirm 
its self-consciousness as a spirit. The impulse to a perfect 
virtue, the impulse to holiness which has never been unfelt 
among the noblest of our race in developed and healthful 
periods, witnesses to our eternal quality, and makes a mate- 
rialistic philosophy as unreasonable as it is demoralizing. 

And so also we see the congeniality of ve/igion with a liv- 
ing virtue, if not its essentiality to it. Profoundly the spirit 
of man is helped by having before it a perfect ideal in God. 
Grant that one’s defined conception of the divine character 
can be no more perfect than his, own thought, still there is, 
beyond and above that, the impressive sense that, though the 
man cannot image it to himself, the absolute perfection zs 
there. 'To the soul enamoured of virtue, dedicated to holi- 
ness, the inconceivable moral excellence of Deity is a fountain 
of inspiration from which it may ceaselessly draw. There 
it may continually refresh its ideals, renew its faith, revive its 
courage. tm 

And, finally, what a precious support the faith, the living 
sense, that, in one’s efforts after excellence, one has the un- 
wavering, loving, waiting sympathy of the all-perfect Spirit ! 
Nowhere is the soul more likely to be isolated than in its 
moral efforts. Into the struggles of character with itself the 
human confidant can seldom be admitted. Yet how often 
must aspiration and effort long for the sympathy of a friend! 
When conscience has placed you in opposition to the multi- 
tude, how much you may need the support of a friend! That 
is what God has been for mafy, many a tried, aspiring soul ! 
That is what He is waiting, ever, to be to each one of us! 
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And to the knowledge of God, to the discovery of the Infinite 
Friend, there is no door wider open than that of moral aspi- 
ration, the endeavor after holiness. He who unselfishly 
dedicates himself to virtue, whose ideal has become per- 
fection, who has caught a gleam of the “ beauty of holiness,” 
has actually entered into sympathy with God, has fastened 
with joy upon the attributes of God, and to his willing spirit 
the revelation of God shall not be long denied. 


Francis James Child. 


Mr. Child’s fame as a scholar is secure. His work is so 
done that it can never be superseded. But, to those who 
had the happiness of intimacy with him, his learning and all 
that he accomplished seem but as secondary and accessory 
to the essential qualities of his character and his manner 
of life. The sedentary character of his occupations, and 
their narrow material confines within the limits of a uni- 
versity, helped to preserve the strongly marked and alto- 
gether delightful originality of his nature from the pressure 
and attrition of the world, which speedily wear down the 
marks of distinctive individuality and shape the mass of men 
into a general dull uniformity. He was one of the most 
There was no touch of 
selfishness in his disposition, and he was as modest in his 
appreciation of himself as he was generous in his appre- 
ciation of others. His nature was sweet and pure to the 
core; and in his relations with men or women or children 
there was something more than mere common kindliness 
and consideration,—a certain quality of tender and genial 
humanity. He was sensitive as a woman to every appeal 
to his sympathies, and was ready to sacrifice his time, 
whether of work or of leisure, to the service of the friendless 
or the needy. During one of the last years of his life, for 
many successive months, he gave an hour every day to 
reading aloud to a sick friend. One of his chief pleasures 
in the roses which it was his delight to cultivate, and which 
blossomed in his garden with a perfection responsive to his 
love for them, was in sending them to such among his 
acquaintances as might be cut off by illness from the com- 
mon enjoyments of summer, or in distributing them with 
his own hands to the children who learned to assemble at 
his gate in the June afternoons to seek, and even to demand, 
with eager clamor the gifts which were, perhaps, seldom 
prized as they deserved to be. His heart was so easily 
touched that its impulses might sometimes have overcome 
the restraint of good judgment, had they not been encoun- 
tered by his keen, kindly, and lively humor, which, while 
it generally saved him from sentimental extravagances, yet 
became often the inciter and ally of his liberal sympathies. 
His charity might be abused, but his pity included even the 
most open of impostors; and, taking a whimsical enjoyment 
in the success of deceits practised upon himself, he chose 
rather to aid the undeserving than to let a single deserving 
needy man go by unhelped.— Charles Eliot Norton. 


A man who does not know how to learn from his mistakes 
turns the best schoolmaster out of his life— Heary Ward 
Beecher. 

od 

Activity is only beautiful when it is holy; that is to say, 
when it is spent in the service of that which passeth not 
away.— Amiel’s Journal. 

& 

Moral energy grows with the obstacles against which it is 
measured; and the putting forth of moral energy as the pur- 
pose of our lives is the highest exemplification of humanity. 
When we put forth the highest moral energy, then we touch 
the stars of life-— Felix Adler. 
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O books, my books, ye give me naught for all my asking. 
Vain is the spirit’s tasking 

To raise up honor from the printed line, 

Or scent ripe clusters in the long-dried wine 
Of antique banquets spilled upon the page. 

O books are but the cage 

Where echoes of the spirit sing, 

Nor ever truly ring 

The clarion cry, the tabor and the pipe, 
Whereto, ere yet the year is ripe, 

The happy rivers run, with rhythmic glancing, 
And all the fauns and satyrs fall a-dancing! 


—A lice Brown, 


Words of Jesus. 


In the Lxfository Times, under the title 
““The Wisdom of Jesus, the Messiah,’’ Dr. 
C. A. Briggs restores some of the teachings 
of Jesus to what must have been their origi- 
nal form. It has long been known that the 
Sermon on the Mount, as reported by Mat- 
thew, contained sayings which were uttered 
on different occasions. This readily appears 
on referring to the same teachings reported by 
Luke. But millions of readers have become 
familiar with the Sermon on the Mount, 
without suspecting the existence of poems of 
the highest order lying just beneath the sur- 
face. One such, which we quote, is taken 
from Matthew vi. Arranging portions of this 
chapter in the order in which it seems to Dr. 
Briggs they must have originally appeared, 
the teachings fall into a poetic form, shaped 
with wonderful skill. According to his in- 
terpretation, the theme of this poem is stated 
in a couplet, as follows :— 


“*Take heed that ye do not your righteous- 
ness before men, 
Else ye have no reward with your Father. ’’ 


The theme is then expanded to three strophes 
in parallel lines. As Dr. Briggs remarks, 


the threefold reiteration is exceedingly power- 
ful :— 


‘“When thou doest alms, thou shalt not be as 

the hypocrites ; 

For they sound a trumpet before them in 
the synagogues and in the streets, 

That they may have glory of men. 

Verily I say unto you, They have received 
their reward. 

But thou, when thou doest alms, 

Let not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth, 

That thine alms may be in secret; 

And thy Father which seeth in secret shall 
recompense thee. 


‘When thou prayest, thou shalt not be as the 

hypocrites ; 

For they love to stand in the synagogues 
and on the streets, 

That they may be seen of men to pray. 

Verily I say unto you, They have received 
their reward. 

But thou, when thou prayest, 

Enter into thine inner chamber, and close 
the door, 

And pray to thy Father which is in secret; 

And thy Father which seeth in secret shall 
recompense thee. 


‘‘When thou fastest, thou shalt not be as the 
hypocrites : 
They are of sad countenance, because they 
disfigure their faces, 
That they may be seen of men to fast. 
Verily I say unto you, They have received 
their reward. 
But thou, when thou fastest, 
Anoint thy head‘and wash thy face, 
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That thou mayest be seen of thy Father 
which is in secret; 

And thy Father which seeth in secret shall 
recompense thee. ’’ 


A comparison with the Revised Translation 
will show the reader the changes made in 
editing, which are explained and justified in 
notes which we omit. 


An Anecdote of Mrs. Carlyle. 


One of Mrs. Carlyle’s experiences was 
when visiting a shoemaker’s shop to make 
a purchase, at the time when sandalled shoes 
were worn, like those represented in the orig- 
inal illustrations of Dickens. The sandals 
were of black ribbon, uncut until the shoes 
were worn by the purchaser at home. Mrs. 
Carlyle tried on many shoes, and each time 
that a shoe proved unsuitable she uncon- 
sciously slung it on her left arm. Being at 
last suited, and having paid her bill, she left 
the shop, and had walked a little way when 
she heard a shout behind her. Looking back, 
she saw the shopman running after her, much 
excited, and insisting on her returning the 
stolen shoes. Looking down, she saw, to her 
surprise, a number of shoes dangling from 
her arm. The man indignantly asked her 
name and address. Her astonishment was 
such that her name was obliterated for the 
time from her memory, and all she could rec- 
ollect was her maiden name, ‘‘Miss Welsh. ’’ 
The humor in this tale was enhanced to those 
who knew her from its being so much out of 
keeping with her usual shrewdness and self- 
possession that none could have predicted it 
of her.—/udependent. 


Literature. 


The Apostolic Age.* 


Is there not a Prof. Briggs of Union The- 
ological Seminary whom the heretic-baiters 
prodded into underserved notoriety a few 
years ago on account of certain utterances as 
to the nature and authority of the Bible? 
Yet here is another professor in the same 
institution who so far has gone scot-free, but 
whose little finger of heresy is thicker than 
Prof. Briggs’s loins. Evidently, a reputa- 
tion for heresy goes by favor; for Prof. 
McGiffert handles the New Testament books 
with the utmost freedom, denying point- 
blank the genuineness of Matthew (in its 
present form), Luke, the Acts, 1 and 2 Peter, 
James, Jude, Hebrews, the Pastoral Epistles 
(as we have them), leaving the Fourth Gos- 
pel in doubt, though with strong bias against 
it, and affirming that the Revelation cannot 
have come from the author of the Fourth 
Gospel, and in all probability is not apos- 
tolic at all. Furthermore, in many cases not 
only genuineness, but authenticity, is re- 
fused. More than once passages in the Gos- 
pels, but especially in the Acts, are ruled out 
of court as interpolations, misconceptions, 
products of late reflection, ‘‘tendency’’ cor- 
rections, etc. Clearly, the Presbyterian 


*Tue- Arosrotic Ace. By A. C. McGiffert: 


Ni 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, i 
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Church must put Union Seminary even more 
completely under the ban if it would pre- 
serve the integrity of its recently extolled 
standard, and save its congregations from the 
demoralizing influences of preachers trained 
in the methods and indoctrinated into the 
results of the Higher Criticism. Seriously, 
however, this is a capital book upon the 
Apostolic Age, eminently worthy of the ‘‘In- 
ternational Theological Library’’ to which 
it belongs. Never once is the supernatural 
invoked to explain a difficulty. One can im- 
agine the author saying to his classes, in the 
words of an eminent Western scholar: ‘‘ What- 
ever we can explain naturally and rationally 
we will: whatever cannot be so explained we 
will let it alone. Be it understood that 
henceforth God is banished from this class- 
room.’’ Hence the treatment is vital through- 
out; for Christianity and its heroes, the 
Church and its institutions, are regarded as 
part of the world of human thought and 
striving. There is little originality about 
the book. A suggestion that Barnabas was 
the author of 1 Peter is almost the only nov- 
elty; but the author has been over the ground 
carefully, and as a judicious, fair-minded 
critic. 

It cannot be said, however, that his 
methods are always sound or his conclusions 
tenable. At many points a reader feels 
obliged to note exceptions. It is by no 
means so certain that the Third Gospel and 
the Acts were not the work of Luke, ‘‘the 
beloved physician.’’ That both are by the 
same author appears to be admitted, that the 
author was a man of some literary feeling can 
hardly be questioned, that no important dif- 
ferences in style can be perceived between the 
‘*We sections’’ and the rest of the book may 
be asserted with safety; but there is no suffi- 
cient ground for denying that Luke wrote the 
‘*We sections,’’ and it is hard to believe 
that so skilful a writer as the author of the 
book manifestly was would have allowed the 
‘*We’’ to remain when weaving the ‘‘source’’ 
into his narrative, unless he wished to give 
the impression that in these episodes he him- 
self was an eye-witness. Obvious as are the 
difficulties which beset the Luken authorship, 
it is by no means certain that scholarship 
will not settle down to its acceptance. At 
present Biblical scholars are suffering from 
documentary mania, and the tendency is to 
view every Biblical book as a crazy-quilt of 
literature. But it is inconceivable that Bibli- 
cal authors were such adroit knights of the 
scissors as some critics would have us be- 
lieve. For instance, Prof. McGiffert assures 
us that the essential features of Paul’s lit- 
erary style are ‘‘entirely lacking in the Pas- 
toral Epistles’? (p. gor), and yet proceeds 
forthwith to find in 2 Timothy ‘‘two letters of 
Paul, or fragments of them,’’ in Titus a ‘“gen- 
uine letter of Paul, whose limits are not well 
defined,’’ and in r Timothy i. 3 the first half 
of the opening sentence of a genuine letter 
addressed by Paul to Timothy, the rest of 
which is one of the letters in 2 Timothy, 
but upon which opening sentences the inter- 
polator ‘‘built up another epistle to Timothy 
when he felt the need of saying what he had 
not said in the earlier one.’?’ Herein is a 
marvellous thing—that, in letters where the 
features of Paul’s style are ‘‘entirely lack- 
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ing,’’ such acute and accurate discriminations 
are possible. 

As Prof. McGiffert’s methods seem occa- 
sionally to be at fault, so his conclusions are 
often open to grave doubt. He appears to 
underrate the importance of Stephen in the 
developing Church, as well as the differences 
between Hebraists and Hellenists in the Jeru- 
salem church. It is doubtful whether one can 
fairly assume that Paul worked out his theo- 
logical system in its main outlines during 
his sojourn in Arabia; for it is far more in 


accordance with his character and mental 
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habits to suppose that his thought, like 
Luther’s, grew with almost incredible rapid- 
ity in the heat of controversy. The chronol- 
ogy of the New Testament is the principal 
topic now engaging the attention of New 
Testament students, and Prof. McGiffert 
ranges himself with those who place the 
events of Paul’s life several years earlier than 
in the accepted chronology. Before putting 
the conversion of Paul in 31 or 32, the Apos- 
tolic Council in 45, and Paul’s death so 
early as 58, we need more cogent reasons 
than have yet been adduced. 
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There are other particulars, such as the 
South Galatian theory and the identification 
of Paul’s visit to Jerusalem recorded in Acts 
xi. 30 with that recorded in xv. 1, about 
which one would like more conclusive argu- 
ments; but, on the whole, the book contains 
a graphic and human description of the be- 
liefs and usages of the primitive Church, and 
richly repays thorough study. Perhaps it is 
so fully up to date as to be in advance of 
the ultimate conclusions of scholarship; but 
new wine must at least be tasted before one 
can declare that the old is better. 
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THe Lire oF Puiiip ScHarr. By David 
S. Schaff, D.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons. — 
Dr. Schaff once wrote of himself, ‘‘ Dr. 
Bahrdt told me once, ‘You are a pontifex; 
that is, a bridge-builder.’ If I understand 
myself, God has assigned to me the mission 
of a mediator between German and Anglo- 
American theology and Christianity. I hope 
I have contributed something toward the 
mutual understanding and appreciation of 
European and American divines and the great 
cause of Christian union.’’ No words could 
describe more accurately the impression made 
by this story of his career. He had scholar- 
ship, if not erudition; and he knew how to 
turn his scholarship to account. The ‘‘adapt- 
ability of his nature,’’ upon which Dr. 
Hengstenberg laid stress as an especial quali- 
fication for undertaking the work in America 
to which the Reformed Churches summoned 
him, showed itself, on the one hand, in un- 
usual susceptibility to new ideas, and, on the 
other, in a tactful way of dealing with men. 
He was prominent in forming the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance, the Alliance of Reformed 
Churches, and the American Committee of 
Bible Revision. In fact, as his biographer 
says, ‘‘it seems to have been his good fortune 
to be associated with almost every important 
gathering for a generation that is prominently 
associated with Christian union and tolera- 
tion.’’ It was, therefore, an appropriate 
climax to his career that his last noteworthy 
public appearance should have been on the 
platform of the Parliament of Religions at 
Chicago. As chairman of the American Re- 
vision Committee, he did splendid service in 
smoothing away difficulties which more than 
once threatened to separate it from the Eng- 
lish Committee, and result in an independent 
version. ~His work on the Revision Commit- 
tee and his Companion to the Greek New Tes- 
tament—an unusually happy instance of medi- 
ation between technical scholarship and pop- 
ular needs—will probably prove his most 
enduring titles to popular remembrance; and 
this biography is a well-deserved tribute to 
an exceptionally active and useful life. 


THE CRITICAL PERIOD OF AMERICAN His- 
TORY. 1783-89. By John Fiske. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.— 
A new edition of a book which has already 
taken its place among the classic records of 
the republic. Revised, corrected, and newly 
illustrated, it appears in holiday dress. It is 
a fine specimen of book-making, as pleasing 
to the eye as the matter is attractive to the 
mind. The illustrations consist of maps, 
portraits, specimens of paper money, and 
other pictures and documents mostly contem- 
porary with the period in which the events 
occurred. The narrative flows along in a 
pellucid stream of accurate statement and 
almost faultless English. While the author 
has his individual opinions, which, of neces- 
sity, appear in his interpretation of measures 
and his estimation of men, the reader has no 
doubt that, so far as he can arrive at it, the 
historian is giving him the exact truth about 
the times when the history of the American 
commonwealth was in the making. With the 
other books of the series already published, 
this volume has become a standard work. 
The period immediately following the War 
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of Independence was, of necessity, one in 
which the fortunes of the republic must be 
shaped for generations. The constituents, 
the laws, the policies, and the practical 
methods of action then adopted fixed the 
lines within which the growing nation must 
shape itself. Time and reflection have shown 
that our author has done his work so well 
that it may now stand as a fair representation 
of this great epoch in the history of the 
United States. 


Lert Us Fottow Him. By Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 50 
cents.—This slight but effective story derives 
its chief importance from the fact that it 
gave birth in the author’s mind to the idea 
of writing Quo Vadis. Cinna, a sceptical 
and dissipated Roman patrician, whose fort- 
unes have decayed, goes to Alexandria. 
There he meets the beautiful Antea, daughter 
of a cultivated Greek, falls deeply in love 
with, and in time marries, her. The two 
are very happy until Antea becomes the vic- 
tim of a strange and obscure malady. Fail- 
ing to find any means of alleviating his 
wife’s distress, Cinna takes the advice of a 
Hebrew physician, and carries her to Jerusa- 
lem. There they become acquainted with 
Pilate, the procurator. It is just at the time 
of the condemnation and crucifixion of Jesus. 
By Pilate they are invited to witness the exe- 
cution. The sick Antea, lying on her litter, 
sees the Christ. Her malady, which culmi- 
nates daily in a paroxysm of anguish, this 
day intermits. She is profoundly impressed 
by what she sees, and is powerfully drawn 
toward Jesus. The day after the crucifixion 
she has a vision of the Christ, which brings 
her health and salvation. Then Cinna ex- 
claims, ‘‘Whithersoever he calls us, let us 
follow him.’’ The story is realistic, but 
reverent, and is extremely interesting. 


CHRONICLES OF TARRYTOWN AND SLEEPY 
HoLitow. By Edgar Mayhew Bacon. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.—The interest of this book is 
not by any means dependent on the fact that 
Washington Irving long ago invested this 
region with an atmosphere of romance and 
imagination, although that may naturally be 
the chief association that most readers will 
have with this locality; and it is one of 
which Mr. Bacon has taken full advantage. 
The book is also a reliable account of a typi- 
cal Dutch settlement in New York, with in- 
teresting descriptions of early people and 
customs, incidents and traditions. It has 
been said that this neighborhood is now the 
wealthiest in the world, in proportion to the 
population. ‘‘You cannot throw a_ stone 
without hitting a millionaire.’? The Rocke- 
feller and Gould estates are here, and the 
contrast between the quiet village of a hun- 
dred years ago and the parks and castles of 
to-day is striking. There are numerous illus- 
trations. One of the prettiest is that of the 
home of Katrina Van Tassel, drawn by the 
author. An index is a desirable addition to 
the book. 


HER PLACE IN THE WoRLD. By Amanda 
M. Douglas. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—Miss 
Douglas is a popular writer, who has gone 
steadily on year after year, writing stories 
based on sane, wholesome ideas of life and 
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duty, paying little heed to the literary fash- 
ions of the day, but contented to interest her 
readers in old-fashioned tales of love and 
experience in life’s joy and sorrow. This 
story shows, by the lives of two girls, the 
right and the wrong way to achieve womanly 
independence. The scene is laid in a small 
country town, with occasional glimpses of 
a more complicated city life. The book will 
compare favorably with Miss Douglas’s ear- 
lier ones. 


LuLLaBy LAND. Songs of Childhood. By 
Eugene Field. Selected by Kenneth Gra- 
hame and illustrated by Charles Robinson. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Lon- 
don: John Lane. $1.50.—This is one of 
the most charming of books, both for the 
children, who will enjoy the songs before 
they can read them, and for the fathers, 
mothers, aunties, and other friends, who will 
read them for the children’s amusement. 
There are some long words which children 
cannot understand. But children like long 
words, and in some way they do understand. 
This beautiful edition brings together the 
songs which in fugitive publication had al- 
ready won their way to the hearts of thou- 
sands. 


THE Rock oF THE Lion. By Molly Elliott 
Seawell. Harper & Brothers.—This story 
shows an unusually fortunate combination of 
qualities needed to score a success in a book 
for boys, both in the estimation of the boy 
reader himself and of the maturer critic. 
The story is worth telling: the characters are 
manly and attractive, but not unreal or im- 
possible, the incidents are fresh, and the 
style of narration is animated. The writer’s 
love for the sea and her intimate knowledge 
of sea customs serves her well here, and her 
descriptions of such events as the fight off 
Gibraltar and the loss of the ‘‘ Royal George’’ 
show her appreciation of stirring historical 
incidents. 


JIMTy AND OTHERS. By Margaret Sutton 
Briscoe. Harper & Brothers.— This even 
dozen of stories makes a book that might 
have been warranted to entertain for more 
than one re-reading. They do not seem 
so new as they might have, had they at- 
tracted less attention when first published in 
magazine form; but, as tales that helped 
make the author’s reputation as one of our 
best short story writers, they certainly de- 
serve this new lease of life. The plots are 
original and cleverly constructed: the humor 
is crisp and taking. 


Miscellaneous. 


John T. Buchanan and R. A. Minckwitz 
are the editors of selections from Viri Rome 
and /Vegos, intended mainly to provide an in- 
termediary text between the beginner’s Latin 
book and Cesar. It is equally well adapted 
for class reading at sight, and helps to supply 
the general need for easy Latin. It is pro- 
vided with maps, notes, and vocabulary. 
Published by Maynard, Merrill & Co. of 
New York, for 60 cents. 


Your Little Brother James is an impressive 
little story of an outcast child in a large 
city, unloved, untaught, and uncared for. It 
is evidently written out of a real knowledge 
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of facts, as well as from a genuine sympathy 
with neglected childhood. The progress of 
the child to actual crime, the life at the 
Reformatory, the slow process of development 
into useful and contented boyhood, are well 
told; and the influence of the book must be 
wholly for good. It is written by Caroline 
H. Pemberton, with an introduction by H. 
Clay Trumbull, and is published by George 
W. Jacobs & Co. of Philadelphia. 


While Prof. James’s essay upon The 
Will to Believe is exciting so much thought 
and discussion, it is interesting to find a 
view diametrically opposed to his set forth 
by Dwight Hinckley Olmstead in Zhe Prot- 
estant Faith (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), which 
is a reprint, with an introduction and an 
appendix, of a lecture first delivered in 1856, 
and printed for private distribution in 1874. 
The author’s main propositions are that an 
act performed with reference to personal ben- 
efit (¢.¢., eternal salvation) is just to that 
extent without ethical value; that belief, 
being involuntary, is never blameworthy ; and 
that the principle ‘‘Conviction is the crite- 
rion of duty’’ is the universal religious law. 
The discussion is carried forward brightly 
and vigorously, although the logic is occa- 
sionally at fault; and one feels, in review- 
ing the argument, that the roots of the prob- 
lem have not been really touched. We are 
inclined to wonder in what neck of woods 
our author has lived that he should write, 
“*Ts there a church that will accept as its 
condition of membership the definition which 
Saint James gives of religion?’’ But the 
wonder is somewhat dispelled when we read, 
only a few pages farther on, that ‘‘a church 
which relinquishes the essential character of 
its creeds. . . has lost its claims to be called 
a church, . . . and admits itself to be with- 
out ecclesiastical authority.’’ After pleading 
forcibly and justly the cause of private judg- 
ment as the central principle of Protestant- 
ism, it is surprising to have an author de- 
clare that a truly Protestant church is no 
church at all. 


The Magazines. 


The Atlantic Monthly comes, with its three 
serials by Gilbert Parker, F.~ Hopkinson 
Smith, and Kate Douglas Wiggin, and a 
very pleasantly diversified table of contents, 
including political morality, psychology, 
short stories, and good literature. In /ar- 
per’s the first thing to attract attention will 
be Du Maurier’s social picture satire. ‘‘Mr. 
and Mrs. Caudle,’’ the frontispiece, by John 
Leech, is worth the price of the magazine. 
There are no mountain peaks of excellence, 
but an interesting average. The principal 
illustrated articles are ‘‘Stuttgart’’ and ‘‘The 
Condé Museum.’’ Scribner’s presents arti- 
cles by Capt. Mahan and Senator Lodge, 
with Nelson Page’s attractive serial. The 
police commissioner of New York shows how 
a great election is managed. Mr. Thompson, 
a Canadian naturalist and artist, celebrates 
a wise old crow. Good short stories, art 
criticism, and poems complete the literary 
bill of fare. The Century is a fully illus- 
trated number, only four prose articles being 
without pictures. The names of popular 
writers appear in profusion, among them 
Riis, Harrison, Mitchell, and Fox. The de- 
partments are filled with interesting and en- 
‘tertaining matter. Sz. JVicholas offers many 
attractions to the children, and lightens the 
toil of their elders, who read the stories 
aloud solely ‘‘for the children’s sake.”’ 
Kipling, Stoddard, Stockton, and others form 
an admirable variety. The Avena treats of 
politics, political economy, journalism, edu- 
cation, and occult phenomen, with such 
writers as Julian, Ridpath, Judge Clark, Dr. 
Fisher, and Mrs. Bergen. Dozahoe’s cele- 
brates the ‘‘’98th centennary’’ with a fine 
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collection of portraits of the leaders of one 
hundred years ago. The key-note of this 
number is ‘‘the coming celebration.’ 


Literary Notes. 


The sale of Prof. Drummond’s new book, 
The Ideal Life, has passed the twentieth 
thousand in this country and England. 


A National Church, by Rev. William Reed 
Huntington, rector of Grace Church, New 
York, will be published at once by the Scrib- 
ners. 


France, by John Edward Courtenay Bodley, 
is the title of an important work on the con- 
stitutional and political history of that coun- 
try, to be published early in February by the 
Macmillan Company. 


The biography of the Prince of Wales, 
which Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have had 
in preparation for some months, will be pub- 
lished immediately. The full title of the 
book is H. Rk. 4, the Prince of Wales. 


Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. announce that 
Pearson’s freshman Composition will here- 
after be known as Zhe Principles of Compo- 


sition. Mr. Pearson’s courses in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology have at- 
tracted much attention from teachers of 


English composition, and his book presents 
the work in practical form for general use. 


The great work of Prof. Child in collecting 
and editing Lxglish and Scottish Popular 
Ballads was fortunately completed before his 
death. Prof. Kittredge of Harvard Univer- 
sity has carried through the press the tenth 
and final part, to which he prefixed a bio- 
graphical sketch of Prof. Child. The ten 
parts will now be grouped in five imperial 
quarto volumes, the first of which will con- 
tain a fine portrait of Prof. Child, and will 
be published shortly by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 


Books Received. 


Privately Printed. 
The Bible: An Historical and Critical Study. By A. P. 
Barton. 50 cts. 


From Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 
Stepping Stones to Literature. A Fourth Reader. 
Sarah Louise Arnold and Charles B. Gilbert. 


From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 
King Arthur and the Table Round. By William Wells 


Newell. 
From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
Christina Rossetti. By Mackenzie Bell. $2.50. 
The American News Company, Boston. 
Tim and Mrs. Tim. By R.S. Lancefield. 
From G.P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
A Note-book in Northern Spain. By Archer M. Hunt- 
ington. $3.50. 
From D. Appleton & Co., New Vork. 
The Psychology of Suggestion. By Boris Sidis. 
From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
An Introduction to American Literature. $1.00. 


From Macmillan & Co., New Vork. 
The Modern Reader’s Bible. St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
General Epistles. Edited by Richard G. Moulton, 


From Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 
Parasitic Wealth. By John Brown. $1.00, 
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Unitarian Congregational Churches 
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Contains, besides a calendar adapted for use throughout 
the country, and other matter belonging to an almanac 
lists of societies, ministers, associations, and conferences, 
and other important denominational information. $ 
Price 20 cents, for which it will be sent to any address, 
postage paid. Packages of two or more 1s cents a copy. 
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Henry Whitney Bellows 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
WITH PORTRAIT. 


A brief but authoritative history of 
Dr. Bellows’ life, written by his son, 
Rev. Russell N. Bellows, for “The 
Bellows Genealogy”? (now in press). 
For sale at all Unitarian book-rooms. 
Price 50 cents, Or may be ordered 
directly from the publisher %& %% % 


THE SENTINEL PRINTING COMPANY 
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MR. SUNDERLAND’S SERMONS, 
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The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “‘The Essential Man” Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what heis. ... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
by the clear peopasiions of this book—TZhe Hartford 

minary Record. J 
may is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit_Zhe New World. 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 
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Good-morning. 


A sunbeam touched my little bed. 
“Good-moming, dear,’’ he gently said. 

I opened wide my sleepy eyes, 

And said, ‘““Good-morning,”’ with surprise: 
“T cannot think that night is gone, 

And are you sure that this is morn?” 


The sunbeam laughed, and shook his head: 

“Last night you would not go to bed, 

And that is why you sleep so late, 

And make me climb the window-gate 

To say, ‘Wake up, you sleepy dear! 

Wake up—God bless you !—morning’s here. 
—From “Singing Verses for Children,” by Lydia A. 

Coonley Ward. 
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The Hero of an Influenza. 


BY HENRIETTA R. ELIOT. 


Harry Stuart was a little boy six years old, 
who had a very bad cold. His eyes were 
crying, and his ose was crying, although he 
wasn’t crying at all! And his ears had a 
funny oo—oo—oo—oo—oo sound in them, 
such as he had heard when he had held a 
shell to them; and his mouth hung open like 
a fly-trap, because he couldn’t breathe through 
his nose. He had to stay in the nursery all 
day long; and, if he went to look out of the 
window, his mamma would say :— 

‘*Step back from the window, 
There’s a draught there. ’’ 

And, if he sat down to play on the floor, 
she would say, — 

‘QO Harry! you mustn’t sit on the floor, 
there’s such a draught from under the doors!’’ 

Or, if he jumped or ran around, she would 
say :— 

**T’m afraid you’ll get overheated, dear. 
You’d better build your blocks or play with 
your tin soldiers on the table.’’ 

Then, too, it was the Saturday that the 
Uncle Harry for whom he was named was 
going to take a sleighful of children fora 
lovely ride, and he wasn’t well enough to go. 
So he felt pretty unhappy, and a little cross. 
When he felt happy and well, he loved his 
little three-year-old sister Effie very much; 
but to-day, when she said, — 

**P’ ease p’ay wiv Effie,’’ he gave hera little 
push, and said :— 

‘*No: you’re too little! You don’t know 
how to play!’’ And then he went and sat in 
his own little chair before the fire, and began 
to cry. 

Harry’s mamma was very busy making a 
dress for Effie; but she felt sorry for her 
little boy, for she knew he felt sick and 
lonely, so she told him to stop crying and 
she would read to him. 

Harry loved to be read to. So he wiped 
his eyes as well as he could, and ran for the 
book he had brought from Sunday-school. It 
was full of stories about brave people. There 
was one story about a sea-captain, and an- 
other about a soldier, and another about a 
fireman who went into a burning house to get 
a little baby that had been left asleep. And, 
as Harry listened, he quite forgot his eyes 
and his ears and his nose, and only thought 
of the brave men. 

‘‘When I get big,’’ he said, ‘‘I’m going 
to do things like that, too. I’ll be braver 
than anything, I will!’’ 


Harry. 
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‘*I’m glad of that,’’ his mamma answered. 
‘*But I’m pretty sure, Harry, that all the 
brave men began by being brave boys; and 
you can begin by being brave this very day 
in this very room. I’m going to sew again 
now for a little while, and see if you can 
think out what I mean.’’ 

Harry sat thinking for several minutes; 
and then he came and put his arm around his 
mamma’s neck, and whispered :— 

‘*T guess I wasn’t very brave when I cried 
just now, but I’m going to be brave the rest 
of the day. You watch me, and see!’’ 

And then he smiled pleasantly to little 
Effie, and said, ‘‘Come, Effie. Brother Harry 
will build you a house!’’ And-*when, just 
as. he had it nearly finished, she knocked it 
over, he stopped the cross word he wanted to 
say, and laughed instead, and said, ‘‘I’ll 
make another for you to knock over now!”’ 
And, when Effie took her nap, he sat fora 
long time in a high chair, a little way back 
from the window, watching what was passing 
in the street. And, when his mamma went 
out, he wound up all the spools in her basket, 
and put it in nice order, to surprise her when 
she came back; and, when his auntie came 
in to sit with his mamma, he held her 
worsted while she wound it into a ball. And 
all day, whenever he began to feel cross, and 
as if he wanted to. cry again, he thought of 
the brave men, and tried. quickly to think of 
something to do for somebody else. And 
what do you think? When night came, he 
said, — 

‘*Mamma, since I began to try to be brave 
this morning, I’ve had a nicer time than 
some days when I’ve been well!’’ 


Jet. 


Bertie’s pony, Jet, was the prettiest and 
gentlest little creature in the world. He was 
intelligent, too. You could see that by one 
glance at his bright eyes. Then he was so 
docile that he would obey Bertie’s lightest 
word. But he had one fault, and that was 
jumping the paddock fence into Mr. Dorr’s 
cow-yard. 

Mr. Dorr said he frightened his favorite 
cow, chased his chickens, and played all sorts 
of pranks. 

Bertie’s father said that, if Mr. Dorr 
would put up another rail, Jet could not get 
into the yard; but Mr. Dorr maintained that 
Jet should be hobbled or fastened. 

Sometimes Bertie did fasten Jet, but the 
pony objected. He seemed to think that he 
was turned into the paddock for exercise, and 
would often contrive to free himself. 

One day, after Jet had jumped the fence, 
and Bertie was leading him out of the yard, 
Mr. Dorr said :— 

‘*Now, young sir, let this be the last time! 
I’ll turn that animal out into the road if I 
find him trespassing again. ”’ 

For several days Bertie watched Jet closely; 
but one morning he was late for school, and 
forgot his pony completely. When he re- 
turned home, Jet was neither in the stable 
nor the paddock. 

Bertie looked through the fence into the 
cow-yard, and called, ‘‘Jet! Jet!’’ A boy 
put his head out of the shed, and said :— 

‘*That pony of yours was turned out of this 
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yard about ten this morning. I saw him go 
toward the railroad.’’ 

‘“‘Then perhaps he has been run over,’”’ 
said Bertie; and the tears came into his eyes 
at the thought. 

‘*A horse don’t let himself get run over,”’ 
answered the boy. ‘‘It’s cows that do that.”’ 

Bertie saw that Mr. Dorr’s handsome Al- 
derney stood close by the open gate, rubbing 
her collar against the bars. 

‘*Vour gate is open,’’ he said, as he turned 
away. 

‘*T know,’’ answered the boy, carelessly, 
and went on pitching the hay into the loft. 

Bertie walked along the road, looking up 
and down, feeling very hopeless and helpless. 
He had been talked to so much about not 
allowing Jet to jump the fence into Mr. 
Dorr’s yard that now he did not like to ask 
any one to help him find him, so he went on 
alone. 

There were so many lanes and turnings, 
and so many patches of woodland, that Bertie 
scarcely knew where to look first. He went 
on whistling and calling, ‘‘Jet! Jet!’’ at 
every few steps; but no Jet answered. It 
was tiresome work; and, besides, the after- 
noon was so short. Already the sun was 
going down behind the tall trees. When it 
was quite dark, he would have to give up the 
search. He thought of his pretty little pony 
out all night, without anything to eat; and 
the tears came to his eyes again. 

Bertie had often been warned not to cross 
the railroad track, and he seldom went near it. 
But now, when he had tried every other place 
he could think of, he ran over an open field, 
on the other side of which lay the track, and 
peered down into the cut. 

The banks were very high on each side; 
but he thought he saw something moving 
slowly along under an archway not far off. 
So he called :— 

- Jet! Jet!” 

He was answered by a long ‘‘Moo-moo.’’ 

‘*That’s a cow,’’ thought Bertie. ‘‘And it 
sounds like Mr. Dorr’s Alderney. ’’ 

He bent down, and looked closer. The 
cow raised her head, and he saw the blue 
collar around her great neck. 

“*She will be sure to be run down by an 
engine, ’’ thought Bertie. ‘‘I will go as fast 
as I can to the crossing, and tell the flag- 
man.’’ So off he went as swiftly as his feet 
would carry him, quite forgetting little Jet, 


.|for the time, in his anxiety to save the poor 


cow’s life. 

He was tired and out of breath when he 
reached the flagman, and told him-of the 
animal’s danger. 

“*T’ll have her off in a few moments, ’’ said 
the man. ‘‘There’s a place close to the arch- 
way that she can be made to climb. You go 
back along the bank, and I will run down the 
track. 

When Bertie reached the archway again, 
the flagman had sent Mr. Dorr’s Aldemey up 
the bank. Bertie thanked him, and, break- 
ing a long switch from a bush, began driving 
her toward her home. Then, once more, he 
ae of Jet, and wondered where he could 

e. 

He was almost in sight of Mr. Dorr’s gate 
when some one came running up behind him. 
It was Mr. Dorr himself, 
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““Where did you find her?’’ he asked. ‘“‘I 

and my boy have been hunting for her this 
half-hour.’ 
, ‘She was walking up the railway track,’’ 
said Bertie, under the archway; ‘‘and I ran 
and told the flagman. He drove her off for 
mes 

“*You are a good boy. Now I suppose you 
would like to know where that pony of yours 
is now?’’ said Mr. Dorr. 

‘*T am afraid I shall never see him again, ’’ 
said Bertie, sadly. ‘‘I have looked every- 
where. ”’ 

““Go right along and look into his stable 
now,’’ said Mr. Dorr, laughing. ‘‘I took 
care of the pony. ”’ 

Bertie rushed through his garden, and 
threw open the stable door. There was just 
light enough left in the sky to show him 
Jet’s bright eyes staring at him, as the pony 
lifted his head from the big measure of oats 
that he was munching hungrily. 

“*You wicked, wicked pony!’’ said Bertie. 
But he stroked Jet’s head lovingly before 
closing the stable door for the night. 

Well, that was the last time Bertie’s pony 
jumped the paddock fence; for the next day 
Mr. Dorr put up another rail, and so Jet was 
forced to keep to his own side.—MVew York 
Ledger. 


A Great Scheme. 


It was a freezing day. Bits of ice basked 
stolidly in the cold sunshine without even a hint 
of moisture about their edges. The north wind 
blew sharply around every corner, and tore 
through the streets at a mad rate, making ears 
and noses tingle and ache. 

Down Asylum Avenue walked Maud Harper 
and her mother. As they passed the peanut- 
stand at the Dearborn Street corner, the wind 
stopped to take breath. This gave Maud a 
chance to straighten her hat and to turn toward 
the peanut-seller with a nod and a smile. It 
was evident that she and the old man were on 
pleasant terms; for his brown face brightened 
when he saw her, and he paused in serving a 
customer to touch his cap with a deferential 
gesture. 

A few steps farther on Maud spied a small 
boy with his scrawny little fists close up to his 
mouth in a vain endeavor to warm them with 
his breath. His face was hard and thin and 
sad, and Maud’s own face grew tender -with 
sympathy. 

“O mamma, see that poor little fellow! His 
hands must be so cold! May I warm them? 
Oh, mayI, mamma?” The voice was eager. 

Her mother smiled downat her. “Ifyou can 
be quick about it,” she answered : “we haven’t 
much spare time.” 

Maud waited forno more. She darted ahead, 
caught the boy by the sleeve, and with a few 
words pulled him gently toward the corner they 
had just passed. 

The peanut-seller saw them coming, and a 
broad smile lighted up his wrinkled face. 

“Anither pair o’ cauld hands ?” queried the 
old Scotchman, as the two stopped by the. 
little stand. 

Maud nodded gayly, producing some money 
from her dainty purse, while the boy waited in 
scared wonder, looking as if he had half a mind 
to run away. But instead he stood like a small 
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Statue, while the peanut-man measured out the 
hot nuts, and filled first one and then the other 
of his coat pockets. 

“Ye’ll be no mair cauld,” commented the old 
man; and, with a dawning light in his eyes, the 
boy thrust his little red hands among the novel 
pocket-warmers. A grin of joy replaced the 
wondering look as the grateful heat made 
itself felt; and then one of the peanuts was 
popped between the pinched lips, and delight 
made the weazened face to fairly shine. 

“Come, dear, or we shall be late for the 
train,” urged Maud’s mother. 

“Thank’e ma’am!” the urchin managed to 
say, as his little benefactor moved away. 

The old Scotchman looked ‘on with a con- 


tented smile; while a young man who had been 

watching the proceeding said to his comrade :— 
“That’s a great scheme! Think I'll try it!” 
And he did.— Youth's Companion. 


A Change of Heart. 


*T care for nobody, 
And nobody cares for me,”’ 

Sang Tommy at play, in the sweet new hay, 
Where nobody could see. 


So his mother made the fire, 
And searched for the old hen’s nest, 
While the sun from its place high overhead 
Went sliding into the west. 


She filled the water-pail, 
And picked the berries for tea, 

And wondered down in her tender heart 
Where her little boy could be. 


Alone in the dim old barn, 
Tommy grew tired of play, 
When the cows came home and the shadows fell 
Over the new-mown hay. 
So into the kitchen he ran, 
With a noisy hi! yi! yi! 
His mother had made him a frosted cake; 
She had made him a saucer pie. 


So he gave her a loving hug! 
*T will help next time,”’ said he. 
**T care for somebody, 
And somebody cares for me.” 
—Mary F. Butts. 


Toads and Bats. 


Dr. Clifton F. Hodge, assistant professor 
of physiology and neurology at Clark Uni- 
versity in Worcester, Mass., has been devot- 
ing a good deal of time of late to the intro- 
duction of nature study in the public schools; 
and, in preparing the subjects to be placed 
before the children for investigation, he has 
learned some interesting facts. He has found 
that the common brown bat can be domesti- 
cated; that the garden toad, with proper en- 
couragement, will keep a house free from 
flies; and that, if the waters of a district are 
kept well stocked with fish and tadpoles, the 
mosquito pest can be reduced to reasonable 


limits. 

Before setting the children at work, Dr. 
Hodge made personal observations of the toad 
in captivity. He constructed a small pen in 
his garden, and in it, ina pan of water, in- 
stalled a male and a female toad. To attract 
food for them, he placed within the enclosure 
bits of meat and bone. ‘The results were as 
satisfactory as they were unexpected. The 
toads spent most of their time sitting within 
reaching distance of the bait, and killing the 
flies attracted by it. The female laid her 
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eggs in the water of the pan, and in due 
time the little black tadpoles made their 
appearance. There was really no need of the 
imprisoning walls of wire netting: the pris- 
oners could not have been hired to escape. 
The neighbors were receiving a marked benefit 
from the experiment. They had never had 
so few flies to annoy them. Then Dr. Hodge 
established another and larger colony. Here 
three or four toads were to be seen squatting 
about a single bone, each snapping up every 
fly that came near. The fact seemed to be 
established that, if toads were encouraged to 
frequent the gardens, there would be very 
much less annoyance from flies during the 
dog-days.—WVew York Sun. 


Children’s Sayings. 


A dear little girl, born and ‘‘brought up’’ 
among the Indians, on seeing one day a 
very aged and wrinkled chief passing the 
window, exclaimed, ‘‘Mamma, that old Ind- 
ian’s face looks as though you could wring 
tee 

This same little girl, who possesses a most 
intense and affectionate nature, said: 
‘‘Mamma, I can’t explain it; but, when I 
look at you and papa, I feel such a load 
here’’ (on her heart). ‘‘I guess it’s a load 
of satisfaction.’’ 

She stanchly declared one day, apropos of 
the subject of her history lesson, that this 
same adored papa was ‘‘just as great and 
good a man as George Washington. To be 
sure,’’ she added, ‘‘he is not gwzte as well 
known, and so he is not so popular.’” 

The skirt of her little dress becoming loos- 
ened one day, when she was out walking, and 
slipping down, she remarked, on referring to 
it afterward, ‘‘That was the time I nearly 
perished in my tracks.’’—Zz¢¢le Folks. 

When Charlie’s mamma went upstairs after 
he had been put to bed, she found his eyes 
were closed, and he had all the appearance 
of being asleep. Then, in a drowsy tone, 
and evidently in earnest, he said, ‘‘ Guess, 
mamma, whether I’se asleep or awake. ’’—Zx- 
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[This Department is conducted by Rev. EDWARD EVERETT 
Hatz, D.D.] 


Each in his own Name. 


A fire mist and a planet, 

A crystal and a cell; 

A jelly-fish and a saurian, 

And caves where the cave-men dwell; 
Then a sense of law and beauty 

And a face turned from the clod,— 
Some call it Evolution, 

And others call it God. 


A haze on the far horizon, 

The infinite, tender sky, 

The ripe rich tints of the cornfields, 
And the wild geese sailing high ; 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the goldenrod,— 
Some of us call it Autumn, 

And others call it God. 


Like tides on a crescent sea-beach, 
When the moon is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in,— 
Come from the mystic ocean 
Whose rim no foot has trod,— 
Some of us call it Longing, 

And others call it God. 


A picket frozen on duty, 
A mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood; 
The million who, humble and nameless, 
The straight, hard pathway trod,— 
Some call it Consecration, 
And others call it God. 
—W, H, Carruth. 


Self-support. 


Miss Sybil Carter, who has distinguished 
herself by her successful work among the 
Ojibwa Indians, has just now made one of 
her visits, only too brief, in Massachusetts. 
Miss Carter is the lady who has succeeded so 
remarkably in teaching the Indian women, 
not to say the Indian men, how to make lace 
in the old cushion fashion, as it was done by 
the maidens of Spain and Belgium and Hol- 
land, perhaps before written history began. 

Miss Carter showed, at a pleasant party at 
Chestnut Hill last week, some specimens of 
the very beautiful lace made by her pupils. 
Among the Ojibwa Indians—cousins, be it 
remembered, of our own Massachusetts Ind- 
ians—there are now nearly two hundred fami- 
lies who are self-supported by the industry of 
their own women, assisted in winter by the 
industry of some of the men, in these beauti- 
ful fabrics. 

Miss Carter has thus solved, for one par- 
ticular region, the problem of self-support. 
She has solved it with a curious success, 
where no one without her enthusiastic fore- 
look would have dared attempt it. If any- 
thing needs delicacy of touch and absolute 
cleanliness, it is certainly the making of fine 
laces. If there are any people of whom we 
are in the habit of saying that they are dirty, 
it is the race of North American Indians. 
Yet here is Miss Carter, who has superin- 
tended the manufacture of large and elegant 
bedspreads in her beautiful lace-work, and 
who showed us the other day some of the 
finest and most delicate laces which can be 
well imagined, who assures us that since she 
began till now she has never had a piece of 
lace laundered. She has never had a piece 
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of lace brought to her, when finished, which 
was not as clean as the thread was which she 
had given out for its manufacture. It is fair 
to say, therefore, that the instruction in lace- 
making becomes an education in cleanliness. 
And the reader of this column ought to know 
how near cleanliness is to godliness. 

It is almost of course that such success 
among the Ojibwa people should interest the 
friends of the Indians in other parts of the 
country. Miss Carter has been obliged to 
turn aside, on the right hand and on the left, 
to provide teachers for lace-making in five or 
six tribes who know nothing of the Ojibwas, 
not even of their language, and who live in 
entirely different parts of this country. One 
of her schools is in Oklahoma, and there are 
others even farther West. The lace is so 
good that the market for it is steady; and 
she has therefore rescued from the dreari- 
ness of winter life in an Indian wigwam all 
these workingwomen, and has given them the 
encouragement which waits on the fair re- 
ward of good work. 

Some one said at a meeting at Mohonk 
that we were wrong in speaking of ‘‘the Ind- 
ian problem,’’ and that the truth is that there 
are one hundred and ten Indian problems. 
This means that there are so many different 
centres of life among our Indian tribes, in 
each one of which the tribe needs to be 
handled in its own way. There are places— 
Alaska is one of them—where are men as 
ready to go to work as any Yankee. Now, 
in these places, nothing is needed but capital 
and direction to set these good fellows upon 
canning salmon or upon preparing wood for 
market or the other industries of the fron- 
tier. Here are these women among the 
Ojibwa who are willing to go to work in 
making elegant laces for the use or the adorn- 
ment of elegant women. 

Now, out of the two hundred and fifty 
thousand Indians in America, Miss Carter 
has, if I may say so, disposed of her prob- 
lem, so far as two hundred families—let us 
say as far as twelve or thirteen hundred 
people—are concerned. If two hundred Ind- 
ian societies, in different parts of America, 
would each of them do the same thing, the 
Indian problem would be settled. Does not 
such a success as hers suggest to people who 
are in the direction of the different clubs and 
societies which are seeking to improve the 
condition of our Indian tribes the impor- 
tance of advising proper industries for those 
tribes? It may be raising sheep here: it 
may be raising cattle there. It may be tan- 
ning leather somewhere else. It might be 
carving knives and forks, as the mountaineers 
of Switzerland carve them for us. But, in 
all our speculation about their fate, certainly 
the providing of industries which may be of 
use in the general markets of the world is a 
very central duty. EDWARD E. HALE. 


Co-operation. 


. .. ‘‘In the brief notice of the proceedings 
of the meeting of co-operative societies 
which I have seen, and from what has been 
said in the Register, some experience may be 
pardoned in throwing light on the subject. 
Very few persons now living, probably, have 
known more of the experiments which have 
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failed, or have been more desirous of their 
success, than the.writer of these lines. For 
fifty years or more, as a participant in one 
and a knowledge of several others in news- 
paper publications, the cause of failure in 
these and others in manufactures and in trad- 
ing have been too evident for doubt. In an 
article published not long since these failures 
were briefly stated as ‘failures,’ to which 
the editor added ‘thus far.’ These words 
looked innocent, but were apparently unnec- 
essary. Within about a year an article on 
the subject was submitted to a paper devoted 
to co-operation, but was returned. It may 
have been through fear of a labor leader, a 
politician, alluded to as injuring co-opera- 
tion by stigmatizing co-operative banks as 
gathering savings which should be used: in 
fighting capital by labor unions. But these 
are some of the outside hindrances by news- 
papers and the workingmen themselves. 

‘¢The Rochdale enterprise has been success- 
ful from its good management, and having 
a permanent population within its vicinity: 
whereas, in the American experiments, the 
lack of quality and variety, cheapness of 
goods, and roving residents will not warrant 
such @ business as can compete with the 
wholesale emporiums which in our large 
cities are supported and enriched by the trade 
of workingmen and persons of moderate or 
small means. 

‘¢The co-operative banks are an improve- 
ment on the loan fund building corporations, 
which were managed by the stockholders; but 
not so the banks, hence their greater stability. 
The various projects for manufacturing have 
been based on popular management, like that 
of an ordinary debating society, or town 
meeting, with frequent meetings and sugges- 
tions, and changes of managers or policy, 
and loss of time. The four or five in news- 
paper publishing were short-lived, the longest 
not more than ten years. The other enter- 
prises were more successful, running some 
twenty years, with a fair amount of prosperity. 
Yet, despite of prudence, there were losses, 
as in other branches of business; and, when 
one member died, there was no member of 
the family to take his place, or other person 
to buy the share, until the shrewd manager, 
knowing best the value, secured the whole, 
and made it more a success. In another in- 
stance, it was found necessary to hire one to 
manage the machinery of the establishment; 
and, as opportunity offered, he secured a con- 
trolling interest, and, with a few of the 
others, a new firm was formed, continuing 
until his death. Both of these establishments 
are yet prospering. 

‘There have been some smaller concerns 
which have prospered for a time, yet, from 
lack of business ability or an unwillingness 
to pay a shrewd manager more than the work- 
ing associates can divide, these corporations 
have been unable to compete successfully 
with others. 

‘What, then? To state it plainly, the 
American mechanic, operative, or laborer 
knows too much, as compared with the for- 
eigner at home; and his method or views are 
as good as that of any other fellow-workman. 
He does not like to have any one over him 
whom he cannot change, if necessary, or one 
who must be better paid, save, as in the case 
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of the political ‘boss,’ one who can make work 
and decree wages. Their condition may well 
be compared to that of the Greek soldiers, as 
represented by Richard Harding Davis. The 
Greeks have been coddled from the time of 
Dr. Howe, living upon the virtues of their 
ancestors, until, from their overweening van- 
ity and independence, they were overmatched 
by an inferior race. Mr. Davis says: ‘It is 
a question whether the chief trouble with the 
Greeks is not that they are too democratic to 
make good soldiers and too independent to 
submit to being led by any one from either 
the council-chamber or the field. Each Greek 
thinks and acts independently, and respects 
his neighbor’s opinion just as long as his 
neighbor agrees with him. The country was 
like a huge debating society. When these 
men were called out to act as soldiers, almost 
every private had his own idea as to how the 
war should be conducted,’ regarding the dis- 
tinctions between officers and 
‘mere descriptive phrases,’ leading to argu- 
ments between them as to duties. In our na- 
tional contest it was not Greek-like as sol- 
diers, but similar in labor affairs. Let such 
leaders as Powderly, Gompers, Debs, and 
others, throw their influence into co-opera- 
tive enterprises, and they will find in their 
savings from strikes, lockouts, and loss of 
time, with the additions from savings-banks, 
mostly from the working classes,—now often 
loaned to their disadvantage,—an immense 
fund, which can be used in a legitimate way, 
as in the Rochdale enterprise, in fighting 
capital, as in the prairie regions ‘fighting 
fire with fire.’ While it may be doubtful 
whether even these would succeed, the dem- 
onstration is worth making; and the failures, 
if fail they must, will be attributable to per- 
verse human nature.’’.. . 


soldiers as 


AN OBSERVER. 
The Disciples’ Mission. 


The Courzer-News of Plainfield, N.J., 
published the following item not long ago :— 

‘*Rev. W. W. Moffett, D.D., one of the 
superintendents of the American Bible So- 
ciety, makes this appalling statement con- 
cerning Union County. He says,- ‘In the 
recent canvass of the county, about twelve per 
cent. of all the families in the community 
were found to be destitute of the Script- 
ures.» 

Union County is across the Newark Bay 
from Jersey City, and scarcely a dozen miles 
from New York. Its population is large; 
and in it are included the cities of Elizabeth 
and Plainfield, and the Singer Sewing-ma- 


chine and other large factories. The state- 
ment by Dr. Moffett ‘‘appalled’’ for the 
minute, and was soon forgotten. At West- 


field Dr. Willard H. Morse, a Massachusetts 
man and New York chemist, heard it as a 
call to service. In June, 1894, he went to 
the manufacturing village of Garwood, or 
East Cranford, with twenty Bibles in a pack, 
and started a Bible school. Three extensive 
factories are there, and in all the village 
there was not a place of public worship. 

The Bible school was greeted derisively. 
The spirit of socialism had taken hold in the 
village, and the people felt that the churches 
in the towns of Westfield and Cranford had 
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neglected them. They were in no humor for 
meeting religiously. Dr. Morse went with 
his Bibles, and called the people together 
simply to study the Word. Within a year 
the work had grown admirably, and in Sep- 
tember of the following year a mission was 
organized. 

That mission was well received at the out- 
set by the poor people,—Scriptureless and 
hungry. Already Dr. Morse had given away 
Bibles and Testaments to a considerable num- 
ber of the people; and shortly after the mis- 
sion was established the Union County Bible 
Society (auxiliary to the American Bible 
Society) elected him secretary, and thus pro- 
vided him with the means for disseminating 
the Scriptures. 

The Bible school was named the ‘‘ Disci- 
ples’ Mission.’’ The founder had said to 
the people: ‘‘We are disciples. We meet as 
learners.’’ Interdenominational bias was 
shut out. Liberal undenominationalism 
holds the threshold. The object of the mis- 
sion is to make people better and kinder, just 
by developing the brain and civilizing the 
heart. It is a character-builder, —Christian 
character, humanity by yard measure. The 
mission meets in a large building near the 
Cranford depot of the Central New Jersey 
Railroad; and the sign ‘‘ Disciples’ Mission’’ 
hangs out before all. Inside the walls are 
bright with pictures and mottoes, bunting and 
banner. There every Sunday afternoon the 
people come to study the Bible,—boys and 
girls, workingmen, mothers with infants. 
There is no preaching, no teaching of doc- 
trines, no compromise. The Bible is the 
text-book. It is a Bible school. 

A medical dispensary is maintained, the 
poor have their wants attended to, the elec- 
tric wire of sympathy connects the mission 
with the corners of misery, and the service is 
of deeds rather than words. To the Germans 
and Swedes who comprise the majority it is 
Schrippenkirche (‘‘bread-and-butter church’’). 
The people are visited, the sick attended, the 
children taught. It is ‘‘Darkest New Jer- 
sey,’’ and the work is light-bringing. 

Around Dr. Morse have rallied a corps of 
ten consecrated women, who help to carry on 
the work. He has accepted their services, 
merely stipulating that, no matter whether 
they are Norwegians, Teutons, or Americans, 
Unitarians, Baptists, or Presbyterians, they 
shall not teach doctrinal creeds. And they 
gladly comply, and take the Word as a sword 
with a keen edge. 

The work was begun in faith, and in faith 
it is maintained. The mission had hardly 
been opened when Hon. Frederic R. Coudert 
and United States Senator James Smith, Jr., 
sent contributions. Both of these gentlemen 
are Roman Catholics. Other contributors 
have included Simon Wolf, the Hebrew phil- 
anthropist,. August Belmont, Oswald Otten- 
dorfer, Neal Dow, Gov. H: S. Pingree, and 
men who favor such work,—Jews, Catholics, 
Protestants of various sects. The mission 
depends on its friends, and it invites friend- 
ship from any and all who sympathize with 
its purposes. Last year the expenditures 
reached $1,260. This year there is the op- 
portunity to use not less than #5 per day, 
especially as the severe winter brings demands 
that keep the treasury empty. Samuel J. 
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Tilden was wont to say that New Jersey was 
a “foreign country.’’ If the sage of Gra- 
mercy Square is among the prophets, this, 
then, is a foreign mission. 


Manual Training. 


Dr. Henderson, who is the authority on 
the subject, has been delivering five lectures 
at Cambridge on the importance of manual 
training in our system of instruction. He 
has very kindly consented to repeat these 
lectures in Boston. They are arranged for 
the convenience of teachers, and will be de- 
livered in the physical lecture-room of the 
Walker Building on Wednesday afternoons 
at a quarter-past five o’clock. The subject 
next, Wednesday is ‘‘The Manual Training- 
school,’’ and there will be two more of these 
valuable lectures. Whoever has seen Dr. 
Henderson’s papers in Appleton’s Monthly 
will know the value of his suggestions. 


The Mohonk Conference. 


The Mohonk Indian Conference has pub- 
lished the Proceedings of its fifteenth annual 
meeting. These publications are of much 
more importance than the reports of a society 
which meets merely for discussion. Practi- 
cally, one has a right to say that Congress, 
and indeed the Indian Bureau, receive the 
suggestions of the Indian Conference with 
the greatest respect, and that what the Indiau 
Conference really determines upon is apt to 
be done. 

The ‘‘sense of the meeting’’ in this case is 
summed up in ten articles. The conference 
urge again the value of civil service re- 
form and the severalty law. It wishes regu- 
lar rations to cease, wherever this is possi- 
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ble. It sees the necessity of opening a mar- 
ket for Indian industries. It urges the 
government to provide for the defence of 
Indians in the courts. It asks for an in- 
crease in the number of field matrons and for 
an increase in the reindeer appropriation. It 
commends the work of the Superintendent of 
Indian Education, Dr. Hailmann, and asks 
that he may not be removed. And it calls 
upon the Christian people of this land to in- 
crease their missionary efforts. 


Labor Colonies. 


The crisis—for it is a crisis—in the prison 
institutions of Massachusetts demands far 
more careful attention to the work of the 
penal colonies of Holland and Belgium than 
has been given to them by people in author- 
ity in this country. Dr. Peabody last spring 
visited these colonies in both countries. He 
says that, so far as he could find, he was the 
first American who had made any careful in- 
vestigation there. It could be wished that 
the methods of these colonies could be laid 
definitely before the legislative committees of 
this State and of New York,—indeed, of all 
States where there is any industry in prison 
or out of it. 


Boston Schools. 


The Municipal League of Boston, in co- 
operation with many of the friends of public 
education, have prepared a bill which is to 
be brought before the legislature at once. It 
‘proposes a definite improvement of very great 
importance in the management of the schools. 
If the legislature will give us this law in 
Boston, we shall’ have an efficient school 
~board, which we certainly do not have now. 


Correspondence. 


. . . ‘‘At this office, and at Mr. Pressey’s 
in Rowe, we have received within a fortnight 
several applications from persons, each of 
whom would like to buy, for summer resi- 
dence, some small place in a pleasant part of 
the country. Does any one know, also, of 
a small house, with an acre or two of land, 
which a man who has some understanding of 
the poultry business could buy for a little 
money, to establish himself with his wife 
and daughter?’’.. . 

. ‘*We have received, from one of the 
company, a charming album, giving an ac- 
count of the work in botany, in geology, in 
conchology, and, indeed, in biology, of a 
party of gentlemen and ladies who went down 
on the coast of Maine last summer, under the 
direction of Mr. Grabau. They propose to 
repeat the excursion, which was so pleasant 
and so valuable, in another year. They have 
not published their achievements to the 
world; but, by the magic of blue-print, they 
are able to prepare a small edition of their 
journal for their own use and for the enter- 
tainment of their friends. The journal sug- 
gests, again, the value of giving some dig- 
nity to a summer vacation by opening peo- 
ple’s eyes to see and their ears to hear. 
It is apt to follow that the heart is opened 
to understand,”’ ;%. 
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Love. 


Oh, Love is not a summer mood, 

Nor flying phantom of the brain, 
Nor youthful fever of the blood, 
Nor dream, nor fate, nor circumstance. 
Love is not born of blinded chance, 
Nor bred in simple ignorance. 


But Love hath winter in her blood, 
And love is fruit of holy pain, 

And perfect flower of maidenhood. 

True love is steadfast as the skies, 

And, once alight, she never flies ; 

And love is strong and still and wise. 


—Richard Watson Gilder. 


Ants. 


_Sir John Lubbock has been able to make 
ants, under investigation, so comfortable that 
they live as nearly as possible under natural 
conditions. Their life is much longer than 
had been supposed. He has kept many for 
several years. Two queens have reached the 
age of fifteen years, and these are by far the 
oldest insects on record. Ants watch over 
their young with a skill and tenderness which 
not even the Royal British nurses. could excel. 
They never quarrel, and no one has ever seen 
a dispute between two ants belonging to the 
same nest; yet they are very: brave, and de- 
fend their homes like little six-legged Leon- 
idases. Unlike the so-called higher animals, 
they never turn against a weak or wounded 
companion. One of his ants came into the 
world a cripple, but she was carefully tended 
and fed for months by her companions. 

All the ants of a community know one 
another; and they will not tolerate a stranger, 
even of the same species, in the nest. Sir 
John has separated a nest into halves, and 
found that, even after eighteen months, they 
still recognized their old companions. They 
did not, however, show any pleasure or sur- 
prise at meeting them again. It has been 
suggested that ants recognize one another by 
a sort of password, but this. is not the case. 
He once made fifty ants quite drunk and in- 
capable, and then put them near a nest. to 
which twenty-five of them belonged. These 
twenty-five were carried back into the nest, 
where, no doubt, they slept off the effects 
of their involuntary debauch. The other 
twenty-five were thrown into the moat which 
surrounded the ants’ park. 

The senses of ants differ in many respects 
from those of humanity. They probably hear 
sounds which are inaudible to us, and see the 
ultra-violet rays, invisible to us. Some 
species keep slaves; and one kind has lost 
the instinct of feeding, and would starve if 
left by themselves, even if food were pro- 
vided. He has found, however, that they 
would live for weeks if they had a slave for 
an hour a day to feed and clean them. Sev- 
eral species keep aphides, which they milk 
like cows; and in the autumn they collect 
the eggs of the aphides, and keep them all 
through the winter, although the young aph- 
ides hatched from them give none of the 
sugary fluid till the following May or June, 
so that the ants show more thrift and fore- 
thought than many human beings. Their 
instincts, though so wonderful, are very lim- 
ited; and yet, when ants are watched build- 
ing their nest, feeding their young, defend- 
ing their homes, making roads, tending*their 
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domestic animals, and, in some cases, their: 


slaves, it is difficult to suppose that they are 
unconscious automata, and, though their 
mental powers are, no doubt, greatly inferior 
to ours, the difference is probably not so 
much in kind as in degree.—London Times. 


Protecting the Castle. 


One of Ireland’s magnificent ruined castles 
came to its final end in this manner. The 
ancient seat of the Castlereaghs overlooked 
Lough Swilly, and it was one of the most 
princely residences in Ireland. Eventually, 
it fell into decay, and was not inhabited. 
As usual under these circumstances, when the 
peasantry wanted to build a pig-sty, repair 
a road, or anything of the sort, they took the 
stones from the ruined castle, which was dis- 
appearing piecemeal, when one day Lord 
Londonderry paid a visit to his Irish prop- 
erty. When he saw the state the castle was 
in, and reflected on the fact that it was so 
much identified with the history of his fam- 
ily, and even as a ruin was a glory of Ire- 
land, he determined to put an end to the 
encroachments that had been made on it. 
Sending for his agent to give him orders that 
the people were no longer to remove stones 
from the building, he instructed him to have 
it enclosed with a wall six feet high and well 
coped, to keep out trespassers. That being 
done, he went his way, and did not return to 
Ireland for three or four years. He then 
paid a visit; but, to his amazement, the old 
castle had completely disappeared, and in its 
place there was a big wall, enclosing nothing. 
Sending for the agent, he demanded to know 
why his orders had not been carried out. 
The agent insisted they had been. ‘‘But 
where is the castle?’’ yelled the marquis. 
‘*The castle, is it? Bedad! I built the wall 
with it, my lord! Is it for nte to be going 
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miles for materials with the finest stones in 
Ireland beside me?’’ In telling the man to 
build the wall, Lord Londonderry said noth- 
ing whatever about preserving the castle, 
which is now a thing of the past. Neverthe- 
less, the wall is a good one.—Churchman. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Church Credit. 


How to create a corporate conscience in 
a church, upon even so plain a point as finan- 
cial obligation, is a problem that every min- 
ister has had sooner or later to meet. But he 
has usually been baffled in the matter by a 
feeling of delicacy because his own salary is 
likely to be involved. He cannot say, as did 
the colored minister (I am indebted to Dr. 
Stebbins for this story) : ‘‘Bredren, de gospel 
am free! De water ob life am free! It am 
free as heaven! But I am de hydrant, and 
you mus’ pay fo’ de hydrant!’’ His sense of 
delicacy keeps him quiet in the face of what 
is often a humiliation for himself and a 
disgrace to his church. 

But how is it when his own salary is not 
directly involved? Is it not then his duty to 
speak plainly to his people, to tell them 
plainly that everybody’s business 7s every- 
body’s business, and that the conscience of 
a church should be the aggregate of con- 
sciences in the church? A church is a fair 
butt for the secularist, if its ethical practice 
is not, at least, up to ordinary business 
standards. 

And now for the direct application of this 
homily. Our churches are requested each 
year to send part or all of their annual con- 
tributions in the fall instead of waiting until 
the end of the church year. In addition to 
this request, repeated reminders are sent out 
in circular form. In addition to such meas- 
ures, some of the directors of the Western 
Conference have been endeavoring by personal 
correspondence to invoke promptitude in the 
matter of Western Conference finances. 

And what does this mean but that too many 
of our churches are lacking in corporate con- 
science. And is it not the duty of ministers 
to stir it up by plain injunction? If a church 
would establish its credit before the commu- 
nity and the denomination, it must show by 
its actions that, at least, it knows the differ- 
ence between bills payable and bills receiv- 
able. WG. Lig) Jars 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 

Good news from Marietta, Ohio, from 
Saco,#Me., from Vermont, and New Jersey. 
The work is growing, growing. 

By the courtesy of the Christian Register, 
we are to have a symposium on ‘‘Good Citi- 
zenship’’? in the issue of February 17, by 
some of the ablest writers in the country ; 
and we shall hope the unions will have all 
the articles and letters read in the meeting. 
Begin now to prepare for this service (Good 
Citizenship Sunday, February 20). Have the 
service in the church, with extra music, a 
local speaker or two of note, and invite the 
Universalist society to meet with you, or 
several Young People’s Religious Unions. 


. 
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The Union needs a friend or three friends 
to give us the money for some banners with 
our mottoes. We do not ask local unions, 
fearing lest the money be taken from the 
annual fee, and we must keep enough change 
to pay for twine and postage; but many 
speak so warmly of our work we hope they 
may enjoy helping in this way, and will con- 
sult with the secretary. 


TOPICS AND REFERENCES. 

February 13, ‘‘Coals of Fire’’: Rom. xii. 
20, 21; Matt. v. 43-48; xviii. 21, 22; 1 
Peter iii. 8-ro; Gen. 1. 15-21; Drummond’s 
““Greatest Thing in the World’’; Tolstoi’s 
short story, ‘‘Where there is Love, there is 
God’’; ‘‘Cecilia De Noél,’’ by Lanoe Fal- 
coner (author of ‘‘Mademoiselle Ixe’’). If 
these last are not in your public library, ask 
that they be bought for general use. 


QUOTATIONS. 


If ever we ought. to be economists even to 
parsimony, it is in the voluntary production 
of evil.—Aurke. 


A more glorious victory cannot be gained 
over another man than this,—that, when the 
injury began on his part, the kindness should 
begin on ours. — 77%otson. 


O Goodness! that shall evil turn to good! 
—Milton. 


A Christian should not discover that he 
has enemies by any other way than by doing 
more good to them than to others. ‘‘If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give 
him drink.’’—Aishop Wilson. 


‘©The noblest revenge we can take upon our 
enemies is to do them a kindness; for to 
return malice for malice and injury for 
injury will afford but a temporary gratifica- 
tion to our evil passions, and our enemies 
will only be rendered the more bitter against 
us. But to take the first opportunity of doing 
them a kindness or of rendering them a ser- 
vice, the sting of reproach will enter deeply 
their soul; and, while to us it will be a 
noble retaliation, our triumph will not infre- 
quently be rendered complete, not only by 
blotting out the malice that had otherwise 
stood against us, but by bringing repentant 
hearts to offer themselves at the shrine of 
friendship. ’’ 

COALS OF FIRE. 


To heap coals of fire on our enemy’s head! 
What a strange thing! Of course the word- 
ing is not to be taken literally. We heard 
of a woman who said she found it very hard 
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to do as the Bible said, ‘‘Enter into 
closet when thou prayest, and shut 
door,’’ because she had only one closet, 
that was under the stairs, so low that she 
could not stand up in it. When she found 
that the ‘‘closet’’ was her own spirit, and 
that she could shut the door to all the world, 
and in the silence hear what God spoke to 
her, she was happy indeed. 

Fire, in Scriptural imagery, often signifies 
the power of holiness to burn up the corrup- 
tion of the world, as did the perpetual fire of 
Gehenna the refuse of Jerusalem, the power 
to consume the enmity of men’s hearts, and 
to prove a resistless force against the might 
and malice of enemies. Fire is used as an 
emblem of divine Presence, and is still used, 
it is said, in the East in confirmation of a 
covenant. Then we begin to see to ‘‘heap 
coals of fire’’ on the head of our enemy is to 
use the fire of holiness to burn up all his 
badness, to refine his heart till he shall be as 
gold tried in the fire, till the beauty of holi- 
ness shall be in all his life. We are to so 
act to him as to bring out all the best that is 
in him, that he may feel the fire of divine 
inspiration quicken him to divine living. Is’ 
this hard? But we call ourselves sons of 
God, his children, made in his likeness; and 
we are to be perfect even as he is perfect. It 
is certainly true that, if we are noble, the 
nobleness that lies in others sleeping will | 
rise to meet our own,—not on the instant 
always, but it is sure to come. ‘‘Could we 
but read the secret history of our enemies, 
we should find in each man’s life,’’ says. 
Longfellow, ‘‘sorrow and suffering enough to 
disarm all hostility. ’’ 

Can we not trust God to do for us? Must 
we use a kind of lynch law when one does us 
an injury? A man wanted revenge on one 
who had, troubled him. His friend urged 
him to give up the idea. ‘‘I cannot, and 
will not.’’ Then the friend prayed: ‘‘O 
God, be no longer our Protector, take no 
more concern about our affairs. We are 
going henceforth to manage for ourselves, 
avenge ourselves, and do all the rest that 
thou hast hitherto done for us.’’ The angry 
man was ashamed, and gave up his inten- 
tion. God will make the crooked places 
straight, and cause righteousness (rightness) 
to prevail in men’s minds; and we need not 
feel responsible for the actions of any but 
ourselves. 

Do we never do wrong ourselves and need 
forgiveness? John Wesley and Gov. Ogle- 
thorpe came over to Georgia in company. 
The governor, a very excitable man, quar- 
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relled with his servant, and immediately said 
to Mr. Wesley, ‘‘I’ll be revenged on him, 
for I never forgive!’’ ‘‘Then, sir,’’ said 
Wesley, ‘‘I hope you never sin.’’ is 

To make life sweet and true, we must ever 
strive to live nearly and more nearly the 
Christ life. We may think it manly to re- 
sent, but it is God-like to forgive. If it is 
the higher law to forgive injuries, return 
good for evil, is it not possible for us, who 
are striving to walk in the light, to live 
toward this ideal each day? If it is right, is 
there any real excuse for doing anything less 
than the right? We should at least try. 


The Sunday School. | 


A large four-page leaflet, containing about 
twenty - five poems, freshly compiled this 
year, has been issued by the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society, intended for use at Eas- 
ter Sunday-school concerts. These selections 
have been made from many sources, and the 
poets of our own denomination are well rep- 
resented. The pieces are inténded for both 
young and old. Price 5 cents a copy. 


‘Editorial reference was made in the last 
Register to ‘‘Our Faith,’’—a statement is- 
sued by the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety. Copies in small leaflet form fur- 
nished without cost in any number to indi- 
viduals or to Sunday-schools. It is also 
printed on large cardboard for hanging on 
the wall; the same size on thin paper for 
mailing. Price for either, 25 cents. 


‘The following Sunday-schools have recently 
introduced ‘‘A Book of Song and Service, ’’ 
published by the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society: Worcester, Mass. (UniverSalist) ; 
Newton Centre, Mass.; All Souls’, New 
York City; Eastport, Me.; San Francisco, 
Cal. (Second Church); Belfast, Me. (Uni- 
versalist) ; Chicago, Ill., Church of the Re- 
deemer (Universalist); Presque Isle, Me. ; 
and Arlington Street Church, Boston. 


Last week we mentioned the publication of 
an ‘‘Opening Service,’’ containing ‘‘Our 
Faith,’’ two or three Scriptural passages, 
and enough else to make a short, appropriate 
exercise. Still another enrichment of Sun- 
day-school services has been made by the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society in issuing 
this week a short ‘‘Scriptural Liturgy.’’ 
This compilation is the result of careful 
selection and a good deal of actual experi- 
ence. Like the ‘‘Opening Service’’ just re- 
ferred to, this is printed in a form to paste 
into the song and service books. It makes 
a valuable addition to the ordinary introduc- 
tory services of the Sunday-school. Price 
50 cents a hundred. Samples sent without 
charge. In ordering, specify either or both 
as the ‘‘Opening Service’? and ‘‘Script- 
ural Liturgy. ’’ 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society has 
always tried to furnish aids similar to the 
“Opening Service’’ and ‘‘Scriptural Lit- 
urgy.’’ There is already for sale a four- 
page leaflet, ‘‘Selections from the Psalms, ’’ 
printed in red and black. Price 2 cents 
a copy, or 20 cents a dozen. Also, on stiff 
pasteboard, ‘‘ Selections from the Gospels and 
the Ten Commandments, with the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Two Great Commandments. ”’ 
Price 2 cents a copy, or 20 cents a dozen. 
Also, a ‘‘Baptismal Service, ’’ prepared by 


Rev. Albert Walkley, a little four-page 
leaflet. Price 1 cent a copy,~or 10 cents 
a dozen. Also, a short catechism in the 


form of a four-page leaflet, by Rev. Herbert 
Mott. Price 1 cent a copy, or Io cents 
a dozen. 


The new ‘‘Easter Service’’ is out. It con- 
tains the following music composed for this 
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service: ‘‘From Far and Near’’ (which can 
be used as a processional), by Eben H. 
Bailey; ‘‘Freedom I bring,’’ by Mrs. A. T. 
Cobb; ‘‘Deep in Silence,’’ by Edith Rowena 
Noyes; ‘‘Long wait the Flowers,’’ by A. 
Scott Fraser; ‘‘Response to Prayer,’’ by 
Eben H. Bailey; ‘‘Oh, We often Dream, ’’ 
by Ahua E. White; ‘‘Hark! I hear the Eas- 
ter Bells,’’ by Mrs. A. T. Cobb. Words for 
all the carols by Rev. Edward A. Horton. 
There is also the usual responsive reading, 
canticle of remembrance, and other appro- 
priate exercises. Published by the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, in attractive form, with illustrated 
title-page. Price 5 cents a copy; $4 per 
hundred. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


Persons wishing to obtain the Unitarian 
Year Book for 1898 will find it advertised in 
another column of this paper. 


The Association of Ministers in and about 
Cambridge will meet with Rev. A. W. Little- 
field, at Winchester, on Monday, February 7. 
Train leaves Boston at:12 noon. Luncheon 
at one o’clock. Subject of essay, ‘‘Compass, 
Charts, and the High Seas.’’ Hilary By- 
grave, Scribe. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: Rev. William 
E. Barton, D.D., of the Shawmut Congrega- 
tional Church will conduct the midweek ser- 
vice in King’s Chapel next Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 9, I2 M. Sunday afternoon service 
3-30 P.M. Seats all free. 


Ministers’ Monday Club: February 7, 10.30 
A.M. Rev. L. B. McDaniels will preside. 
Rev. Joseph H. Allen will give the address 
on the question, ‘‘Is Liberalism still Alive 
among us?’’ 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches of the Women’s National 
Alliance will be held at 25 Beacon Street on 
Monday, February 7, at eleven o’clock. Offi- 
cers of other Branches are cordially invited. 


Parker Memorial, corner of Berkeley and 
Appleton Streets (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches) : Popular religious services. Gen- 
eral subject, ‘‘Christianity at Work in the 
World,’’ Sunday evening, February 6, at 
7-30. Speaker, Rev. Stopford W. Brooke. 
Music furnished by the Damon Sisfers Or- 
chestra and Miss Gertrude E. Walker, so- 
prano. Organist, Mr. Howard M. Dow. 
All seats free and a hearty welcome to all. 


The executive board of the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society will hold a public meeting 
at the Unitarian Building, 25 Beacon Street, 
on Monday, February 7, at 3 P.M. The sec- 
retary will present a brief report of the work 
for the past eight months; and addresses will 
be made by Edward Atkinson, Esq., of Bos- 
ton, Mr. Arthur A. Wordell, superintendent 
of the Parker Memorial, and others. Mem- 
bers of the society and the general public are 
cordially invited. 


Bloomington, Ill—<At the annual meeting 
of the Unitarian church, Mr. W. H. Allen, 
the retiring president, presided, and gave a 
report showing a greatly increased work done 
during the past year. The interest in church 
work, attendance, and membership, was never 
so large as now. The report of the treasurer 
showed a balance on hand, with no indebted- 
ness. Mrs. J. W. Fifer read the report of 
the Ladies’ Aid Society. The total receipts 
were $724.25, with an expenditure of $588. 98, 
leaving $142 on hand and no indebtedness. 
The following officers were elected for the year 
1898: president, Mr. L. S, Rupert; vice- 
president, Mr. C. W. Klemm; secretary, Mr. 
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Eugene Stone; treasurer, Mr. D. M. Dickin- 
son; trustees, Mr. A. B. Funk, Mr. E. R. 
Morgan, Mr. Lou Merwin, Mrs. J. W. Fifer, 
and Mrs. A. S. Eddy. It was decided to 
increase the salary of the pastor, Rev. J. H. 
Mueller, to $2,000, and also to repair the 
organ and to put the vestry in first-class 
shape. 


Buffalo, N.Y —Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson 
was installed pastor of the First Unitarian 
Society of Buffalo on Tuesday, January 25. 
Rev. John H. Applebee of Buffalo offered the 
invocation, and read the Scripture. ‘The ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot. 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer made the installation 
prayer, and gave the charge to the people. 
Rev. D. W. Morehouse gave the right hand 
of fellowship; Rev. George W. Cutter, the 
charge to the pastor; and Mr. John R. Will- 
iams, president of the trustees, gave to Mr. 
Hudson the welcome of the congregation. 
The services were preceded by a luncheon 
given to Mr. Hudson, Mr. Eliot, and Mr. 
Slicer, and a number of the other ministers 
of Buffalo by several of the lay members of 
the Unitarian church; and after the services 
a large and delightful reception was held in 
the church parlors. Mr. Hudson’s- ministry 
opens under the most favorable auspices, and 
there is every prospect that the Church of 
Our Father will maintain its leading position 
in Buffalo. : 


Cambridge, Mass.—A Bible class has 
been formed in the Third Congregational 
Society, under Mr. Daniels of the Harvard 
Divinity School; and plans are being consid- 
ered for a young people’s society and for 
a Unitarian Club. At the {monthly meeting 
of the Women’s Alliance Branch, Miss Flor- 
ence Everett of the National Alliance ad- 
dressed the meeting on ‘‘ Post-office Mission 
Work.’’ Music and a social hour, with tea, 
followed. 


Ellsworth, Me.—The Women’s Alliance 
of the Unitarian church is holding a series of 
instructive and interesting meetings. On 
February 2 Rev. C. S. McLearn spoke, in 
answer to the question ‘‘What do Baptists 
believe?’ and will be followed by others in 
this order: February 16, ‘‘What do Trinita- 
rian Congregationalists believe?’’ Rey. E. L. 
Hunt; March 2, ‘‘What do Free Will Bap- 
tists believe?’’ Rev. Mr. Woodcock; March 
16, ‘‘What do Methodists believe?’’ Rey. 
I. H. W. Wharff; March 30, ‘‘What do Uni- 
tarians believe?’ Rev. W. R. Hunt. The 
answers to these questions will be positive, 
not negative; and the spirit of speakers and 
audience will be sympathetic, not controver- 
sial. At the close of each talk opportunity 


for questions will be given, which, it is hoped, 


may make clearer the position taken. 


Ithaca, N.Y.—Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, late 
of Pomona, Cal., was installed minister of 
the First Unitarian Society of Ithaca on 
Sunday evening, January 23. Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot presided, and preached the sermon. 
Rev. W. L. Beers offered the prayer of in- 
stallation, and gave the right hand of fellow- 
ship. Two of the professors of Cornell Uni- 
versity took part in the service, Prof. Tyler 
giving the charge to the minister, and Prof. 
Schmidt the charge to the people. Rev. Mr. 
Jones of the Baptist church gave a cordial 
welcome to Mr. Pierce in the name of the 
churches of Ithaca. The Ithaca church is 
now well equipped for useful service. It has 
a beautiful and well-situated building, and 
an active and able young minister. The 
progress of the society is now assured. 


Madison, Wis.—The Year Book of the 
First Unitarian Society gives an interesting 
review of the past history of the church, its 
present activities, and its plans for the fut- 

‘*Better than all else,’’ it says, ‘‘is the 


ogether in peace 
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and in the bonds of an unbroken friend- 


> NG oat 
ship. The work was never more promising 
than now. 


New York, N.Y.—The January meeting 
of the New York League of Unitarian 
Women was held in All Souls’ Church, the 
subject for consideration being ‘‘Children of 
Industry.’’ Mrs. Fannie Jackson Coppin, 
the successful organizer of the Industrial 
Training School for Colored Youth, Phila- 
delphia, spoke of the great need of such in- 
stitutions for her people.~ She fairly met and 
refuted the charges of increased criminality 
of the colored race since the war, which have 
been recently made. Mrs. John H. Scribner, 
president of the Woman’s Health Protective 
Association of Philadelphia, spoke next, 
calling attention to certain ‘‘sweat-shop’’ 
evils, which should be remedied. She gave 
a résumé of legislative action in behalf of 
children, and, in closing, read feelingly Mrs. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s ‘‘Cry of the 
Children.’’ Miss Mary Kingsbury of the 
Rivington Street College Settlement presented 
a paper on the great advantages of domestic 
education to children, boys and girls alike. 
Rey. Thomas R. Slicer closed the meeting 
with a few remarks. He pointed to the evil 
done by the crowd of eager bargain-hunters, 
encouraging the production of cheap gar- 
ments, made in unwholesome surroundings. 
Concerning the evil of child and woman labor 
crowding out the men, Mr. Slicer thought the 
remedy lay in restricting our immigration 
laws. 


Providence, R.I— At the annual meeting 
of the Westminster Church Sunday-school 
the reports of the officers showed good work 
done. Rev. Herbert Mott has worked faith- 
fully to help the school to understand what 
the Unitarian faith means. One Sunday 
each month, a few minutes are ‘given to re- 
peating our articles of belief. The treasuries 
of the Monday Club and Friday Club gener- 
ously respond, as far as possible, to all ap- 
peals for help in practical work. The Sun- 
shine Club, composed of the youngest in the 
school, are working to make the lives of 
three little crippled children brighter and 
happier, and have saved nearly enough pen- 
nies to send one Armenian to school. The 
Sewing Society has commenced its work with 
a good attendance, and is working for the Cal- 
houn School. At the last meeting of the 
Women’s Alliance, Rev. F. B. Mott read a 
paper on ‘‘Scrooby,’’ which was greatly en- 
joyed. The Young People’s Religious Union 
meets each Sunday, and the members all take 
an active part; and, as an old gentleman said 
at the close of one of the meetings, he was 
glad to be there, for it assured him that the 
fear he had had that Unitarianism was losing 
ground was without foundation. 


Sharon, Mass.—A Women’s Alliance 
Branch was organized on Wednesday, January 
26, Mrs. Abby A. Peterson being present, 
and giving her cordial assistance. The offi- 
cers are Mrs. E. F. Capen, president; Mrs. 
Gertrude Stearns, secretary; Mrs. Charles S. 
Curtis, treasurer. There is much interest in 
the new venture, and a most excellent spirit 
of unity. The members of the Good Will 
Society, which has long been a faithful and 
efficient helper to the church, are taking 
kindly to the prospect of broadening work. 
Their pastor, Rev. E. M. Hickok, who for 
nearly five years has sustained harmonious 
and pleasant relations with her people, is in 
hearty sympathy with this movement for 
bringing them into closer touch with our 
denominational life. The old Sharon society 
has struggled bravely for existence at times, 
and gratefully recalls “the kind words and 
substantial aid received from.- Alliance 
Branches, while anticipating many pleasant 
acquaintances among them, as it enters the 


ranks. 
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Somerville, Mass.—At the regular meeting 
of the Women’s Branch Alliance of the First 
Congregational Unitarian Society, January 21, 
resolutions were adopted deploring the threat- 
ened extermination of wild birds, and pledging 
the members to use their influence for the pro- 
tection of birds in every possible way. 


West Roxbury, Mass.—The attendance 
at the suppers and socials of the First Parish 
has steadily increased; and the entertain- 
ments have been very enjoyable, particularly 
the last one, when the young people gave 
several very laughable pantomimes. The 
Alliance has held two meetings during the 
month. They responded to a plea from the 
Ellis Memorial, South Boston, by sending 
$5. Miss Molineaux read the fourth paper 
in the series of ‘‘Hymns and Hymn 
Writers,’’ her subject being ‘‘Gregorian 
Hymns,’’ which she illustrated by singing 
several of the chants. At the open meeting 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells read her interesting 
paper on ‘‘Our Unitarian Grandmothers. ”’ 
Several invited guests from neighboring Alli- 
ances were present, and a social tea followed 
the paper. At the last Sunday-school party 
much merriment was caused by singing and 
‘talking into the phonograph. There were 
also some pretty things repeated by the in- 
strument, particularly the chimes from Trin- 
ity Church, New York. 


The Worcester League of Unitarian 
Women held its January meeting in the 
First Unitarian Church, with an attendance 
of about two hundred. The first paper was 
on ‘‘The Growth of Religious Tolerance, ’’ 
its basis being an article in the August Aorum 
by Rev. Lyman Abbott. This was followed 
by three essays on ‘‘Christianity in Modern 
Fiction,’’ as expressed in the novels (1) 
“Marius, the» Epicurean,” 9(2)=)..@uo, 
Vadis (3) a Oshuag Dayidsonie -amlne 
meeting was a most interesting one, and the 
discussion of the papers thoughtful and sug- 
gestive. : 


Business Notices. 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ are a simple yet 
most effectual remedy for Coughs, Hoarseness, and Bron- 
chial Troubles. Avoid imitations. 


From Wood to Brass.—A long step ahead has been 
made this season in the manufacture of Continental clothes 
trees. They appear now in all the glory of burnished brass. 
Thus made they are lighter and stronger than wood, more 
liberal in carrying capacity, and much more attractive in 
appearance. These brass trees are on sale at the Paine 
Furniture warerooms on Canal Street, at very low prices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 
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study under her masterly guidance, this loss is irreparable. 
Where can we find again designer so prolific and original 

a touch so bold, vigorous, and correct? Where find the 
generous heart giving time, strength, to the renewing and” 
repair of her pupils’ unsatisfactory work, and bringing 
it all to a beautiful complete finish, regardless of her own 
weariness? 

So this beautiful life came to its close, beautiful still, 
A short season of suffering, with the soft cadence of a 
murmured hymn, the gentle movement of her lips in 
prayer, she stepped forth to greet her new possibilities in 
the strength of renewed, re-created powers. 

Massive flowers, arranged with that exquisite taste 
which seems to be the birthright of her family, enfolded 
her; and in their loving embrace she rests from her labors, © 
and her works do follow her. E,W. L, 


WARREN DELANO. 


At “Algonac,” Newburg, N.Y., 17th 
Delano, in the 89th year of his age. 

Born in Fairhaven, Mass:, in 1809, Warren Delano was 
the eldest child of the late Warren and Deborah Church 
Delano, and the last surviving member of a family of nine 
children, Beginning business as a young man in Boston 
and New York, he went in 1833 as supercargo to Val- 
paraiso, and from there to China, where he entered the 
house of Russell, Sturgis & Co., in Canton, afterwards. 
known as Russell & Co. 

In 1843, while on a visit to this country, he was married 
to Catherine Robbins, daughter of Judge Joseph Lyman 
of Northampton, Mass. After three years more of life in © 
China, he returned to New York, becoming interested 
there in shipping affairs, also in mining properties in 
Maryland and Pennsylvania. | ibe 

In 1851 he bought a beautiful site on the Hudson River 
two miles north of Newburg, where he built a commo- 
dious and attractive summer home. After spending six 
years in Hong Kong, as head of the house of Russell & 
Co., he returned to his country-seat at ‘“‘Algonac,’”’ where 
the last thirty-two years of his life have been spent quietly 
and happily in the society of his devoted wife, children, 
and grandchildren. — 

An earnest Unitarian in his religious faith, the Church 
of Our Father at Newburg owes its continued existence _ 
through a period of more than thirty years chiefly to - 
Mr. Delano’s liberal and persistent support. One of the © 
last of his many generous acts was the assignment of two 
mortgages held by him, aggregating $5,000, to the Ameri- | 
can Unitarian Association. As a memorial to his wife, 
he provided that no further interest on these mortgages 
should be paid by the society. 

In appearance, Mr. Delano was tall, erect, handsome, 
with a quiet, dignified charm of manner, conveying the 
impression of the happy union in his personality of the 
best masculine and feminine traits. In character, he was © 
upright, manly, hospitable, and loving, of strict integrity 
and high principle, with a sound mind in a healthy body. 
In temperament, he was active, energetic, and self-reliant, - 
with a deep fund of sympathy and kindness for those less 
fortunate than himself. Despising sham or pretences, he 
was of retiring disposition, shunning notoriety. Naturally 
sanguine and hopeful, he was in business careful, yet bold, 
full of grit and perseverance to the end of every undertak- 
ing. 

He leaves four daughters, two sons, and thirteen grand- - 
children to share the legacy of a noble life well lived,— 
a dignified and honored old age crowned bya peaceful end. 

R, N. B. 


ult., Warren 


Addresses. 


Deaths. 


Since our last issue has gone out from our midst one 
whose well-spent life should not pass unrecorded. 

Helen Augusta Searle Crosby was a firm believer in 
liberal Christianity, in Unitarian doctrines; and Channing 
Church has lost one of its most unselfish, generous work- 
ers, always ready with her helpful hand and untiring 
energy to iassist in maturing all plans for promoting its 
growth and: life. 

To her home, she gave, with beneficent prodigality, the 
best of herself, filling it to the rafters with works of her 
fine taste, high culture, and extraordinary talents, her 
intense love of flowers constantly inciting her to reproduce 
their delicate beauty on every igraceful form of china, as 
also hanging its walls with the glowing warmth of her 
brilliant water color. 

That rich, warm, tender heart lavished upon husband, 
son, and sisters so great wealth of loving care and helpful- 
ness that one must wonder how life can ever compensate 
them for her loss. = 

A public-spirited, progressive woman was she, too, 
trusty,—trusting comrade in all projects for the uplifting 
of womanhood in every direction. She believed in 
|, woman’s right to political equality and ability to advise 
in the councils of her nation. we 

For those of us who had the inestimable privilege of 


THE address of Rev. J. B. Green is 25 Beacon 


Street, Boston, Mass., for the present. 


\ 


THE address of Rev. J. G. Dukes is Bur- 
gaw, N.C., instead of Long Creek. 


THE address of Rev. Theodore C. Williams 
is Oakland, Cal. 


THE present address of Rev. William R. 


Lord is 28 Christian Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE address of Rey. J. S. Thompson for 
the present is 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Leen ———— 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, Established 


1859. 
ERAL UNDERTAKERS 
ee AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 
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Posing. 


We are all familiar with the tortured awk- 
wardness visible in most good folk that ‘‘sit 
for their photographs.’’ An animal painter, 
speaking of the naturalness with which dogs 
pose, gave a striking instance of a fox-terrier. 

‘‘She had been in the hospital with a 
broken leg,’’ said the artist; ‘‘and on her 
return I determined to sketch her in the réle 
of. invalid. On my binding a handkerchief 
around her leg, she evidently fancied she was 
once again a patient, and immediately lay 
down in that listless attitude, and assumed 
the identical pathetic expression you see in 
the picture. ’’—Christian Endeavor World. 


Education. 


Atlanta, Ga., is to have a first-class techni- 
cal. school, the first in the South. The city, 
the State, and the cotton manufacturers of the 
State are to share the expense of establishing 
and maintaining it. 


Compulsory education is soon to be estab- 
lished in Russia. The Ministry of Public 
Instruction has approved a plan, which will 
be submitted to the tsar. Should he approve 
it, it will become a law at once. 


Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg of Harvard Uni- 
versity utters a warning in the February 4f¢- 
lantic against the present tendency of teachers 
toward the study of psychology, in expecta- 
tion of learning thereby mental facts which 
will furnish new schemes and methods of in- 
struction. 


Through the American Humane Education 
Society there are formed already more than 
thirty thousand Bands of Mercy in America, 
with a membership of between one and two 
millions; also a considerable number of 
bands in Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, 
and various of the larger ocean islands. 


Founder’s Day, the birthday of Gen. Arm- 
strong, was celebrated at the Hampton Insti- 
tute (Virginia), on Sunday, January 30. Dr. 
Francis G. Peabody of Harvard University, 
one of the trustees of the school, delivered 
the principal address. Several distinguished 
friends from the North were present, and the 
occasion was an interesting one. 


Girton College is embarrassed by its suc- 
cess. It is now so overcrowded and so 
pressed by applications for admission which 
it cannot entertain ‘that a great enlargement 
scheme has become inevitable. It is pro- 
posed to build a large new hall, a chapel 
or prayer-room, new lecture-rooms, and rooms 
for about fifty students, to which one hundred 
more may be added as they are wanted. 


On February 8 the Indian students at Hamp- 
ton will celebrate the eleventh anniversary of 
the signing of the Dawes Bill, which gave 
to them the rights of American citizenship. 
A delegation from Washington, consisting of 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, and members of the 
Senate and House Committees on Indian 
Affairs will be present. The Indians have an 
interesting programme to present, and the 
day promises to be one of unusual interest. 


The Attorney-general and the State Super- 
intendent of Instruction have decided to sell 
at public auction two hundred school-houses 
in certain depopulated districts in the Western 
part of Kansas. These buildings have been 
unoccupied for a long time, and have become 
the home of bats and owls. In some of them 
schools have been held for six months, sup- 
ported by taxes collected from non-resident 
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land-owners; and, in some instances, schools 
have been operated for the benefit of single 
families. 


Deve and There. 


Mr. Alma Tadema has but recently been 
naturalized in England. He received letters 
of denization from the queen as long ago as 
1873, but that does not carry with it the full 
rights of an Englishman. 


Julian Ralph says, in Harper's Weekly: 
‘“‘The Chinese, as a whole, present better 
material for the magical manipulation of 
progress than the Japanese seemed to offer 
forty years ago. They are a finer people than 
any other Asiatics, unless the people of India 
have to be excepted.’’ 


When a vessel is launched by Japanese, 
they do not ‘‘christen’’ it as we do; but, 
instead, they hang over the-ship’s prow a 
large pasteboard cage full of birds. Directly 
the ship is afloat, a man pulls a string, and 
the cage opens; and the birds fly off, and 


make the air alive with their songs and the) 


whir of their wings. The idea is that the 
birds welcome the vessel as she begins her 
career as a thing of life. 


The amount of snuff consumed in London 
is said to be rapidly on the increase, and 
old-fashioned snuff-boxes have risen in value. 
A snuff-mill* at Sheffield, which has been 
engaged in the manufacture of snuff for the 
last seventy years, is working fifteen hours 
a day to fill its orders. West End jewellers 
are busy making pretty designs for snuff- 
boxes, which they are fashioning almost en- 
tirely after those of the latter part of the last 
century. 


Owners of great herds on the ranges of 
North-western Nebraska have come to the 
conclusion that something must be done to 
prevent the killing of so much stock by the 
wolves. This subject has been attracting 
more and more attention. Some startling 
figures have been gathered during the past 
year by ranch-owners, and show that the loss 
from wolves is increasing, in spite of every- 
thing stockmen have done to exterminate the 
pests. 


Of the ‘‘English’’ mistletoe so conspicu- 
ously displayed on our city streets about 
Christmas time, not one-tenth really comes 
from England. ‘The reason is that the great 
orchards of Worcestershire and Lincolnshire, 
from which the English mistletoe is obtained, 
have nearly exhausted their supply. © Most of 
the mistletoe now brought to this country 
comes from Normandy, where it is so thick 


that the farmers look upon it as a nuisance. | 


Some American mistletoe, from Delaware 
and Virginia, is sold every year; but it is 
generally regarded as inferior to the imported 
article. 


Every November the Roman Church cele- 
brates the festival of Saint Hubert, the leg- 
endary nobleman who profanely went hunting 
on a Good Friday, and was appalled by the 
apparition of a stag, with a radiant crucifix 
beaming between its antlers. Ever since his 
canonization he has been the patron saint of 
huntsmen. This winter his benediction was 
invoked in a truly medizval manner at the 
church of Fleurines, not very far from Paris. 
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At the expense of the master of the local 
pack of hounds, a mass was said, at which 
the organ was accompanied by musicians 
with hunting-horns; and a dog, decorated 
with colored ribbons, was placed before the 
altar. When mass was over, the priest went 
to the church door, where the pack of forty 
hounds stood duly assembled; and he gravely 
sprinkled them with holy water. 


A lamp does not burn very 
well, and eats its head off 
in chimneys, unless you use 
the chimney made for it. 


Index tells. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1897-98. 


SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.”. 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “ Messiah Pulpit’’ 
| through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. What shall we do with the Coming Year? 

The Cost of our Freedom and our Duty 
to maintain it. 

The Atrophy of Faculties and Powers 
through Disuse. 

Noblesse Oblige; or, The Responsibility 
of Intelligence, Power, and Wealth. 

The Ideal New York. 

The Lesson of an Autumn Leaf. 

Death and After, 

The Unitarian Story of Jesus. 

Some Ways of Looking Back: A Sermon 
of the Old Year. 

The Primal Love of God. 
Collyer.) 


Series on “ Our Unitarian Gospel,” 
I. Unitarianism. 
Il. ‘What do you give in Place of what 
you take away?” 
Ill. Are there Any Creeds which it is 
Wicked for us to question ? 
IV. Why have Unitarians No Creed ? 
V. The Real Significance of the Present 
Religious Discussion. 
16. VI. Doubt and Faith—pboth Holy. 
17. VII. Is Life a Probation ended by Death ? 


18. VIII. Sin and Atonement. 


s 


(By Rev. Robert 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


“IF AT FIRST YOU DON’T SUCCEED,” 
Thay 
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Science. 


Believing that drinking-water is the cause 
of goitre, and secondarily of cretinism, and 
after proposing various means of procuring 
pure and safe water, Prof. Kocher says, ‘‘If 
they prove impossible, then nothing remains 
but to do as surgeons—and the Chinese—do : 
bowl the water.’” 


Sir John Lubbock, whose books on natural 
history are always sure of a wide welcome, 
has been working for some years past at the 
subject of the stipules of plants; and this 
study has led him further, to that of buds. 
The result of these labors will be found in 
a new book, to be entitled Buds and Stipules, 
which Sir John is now preparing for the press. 


Charities and Reforms. 


The Watchman (Baptist) recognizes the 
need of a broader and more enlightened 
method of dealing with red men,—a method 
equally applicable to men of other colors: 
““We are coming to see that a Christian civ- 
ilization for the Indian will not make him 
a New England Puritan, but a Christian Ind- 
ian, who shall remain true to his genius and 
nature, and sacrifice no inherent excellence of 
character through an endeavor to imitate the 
type of life set forth by men of another race. ”’ 


Statistics of child labor in Michigan, in- 
cluded in the annual report of the Commis- 
sioner of Labor, show that in the factories 
inspected last year, and which employ, when 
running at full capacity, 171,448 people, only 
170 children under fourteen years old were 
employed; while the number of children 
under sixteen was less than 2,000. The in- 
spection laws in Michigan do not give the 
inspector authority outside of manufacturing 
institutions, and Commissioner Cox recom- 
mends that they be broadened so as to permit 
thorough supervision of child labor wherever 
it is employed. 

The question of the ruthless sacrifice of 
beautiful and rare birds, and the cruelties 
attendant on their sacrifice, for the adornment 
of ladies’ hats and bonnets, was raised again 
in the London 7zmes of Christmas Day. A 
writer described a sale of the season’s feathers 
on December 14. There were 70,000 to 
80,000 parrots, mostly from India, 1,700 
birds of paradise, the excessively rare rupi- 
cola, or cock -of-the-rock, and the once 
sacred quetzal, and the fashionable egret 
plumes torn from the living mother birds 
during the breeding season. Huge cases filled 
with tits and other tiny birds came from 
Japan, and - Australia sent the Victoria 
crowned pigeon. With hot but justifiable 
indignation, the writer protested against the 
feminine callousness that encourages this 
wanton and merciless destruction. 


Cemperance. 


The young women of Kansas University have 
formally and publicly taken a stand against 
the practice of liquor-drinking at parties given 
by the members of the different fraternities. 


In accordance with instructions issued by 
the Canadian government a bill will be sub- 
mitted to the present session of Parliament 
providing for a Dominion plebiscite on the 
question of prohibition, the vote to be taken 
probably in October. 


Virginia has a law forbidding the sale of 
intoxicating liquors to students in the State 
University, ‘‘and all other institutions of 
learning.’’? A bill has just been overwhelm- 
ingly defeated in the Senate, the design of 
which was to repeal the vital points of this 


law. ( 


The Christian Register 


Don’t Scold 


about washing powders. 


and see the difference. 
has been imitated — but 
never been equalled. 
There are all kinds of imi- 
tations; powders that save 
work, but ruin clothes; 
powders that don’t hurt, 
and don’t help you; pow- 
ders that are cheap to begin 


with, but dear enough in the end. 


Try them all for yourself, if 
won’t take our word for it. 
your mind with Pearline. 


Send 
it Back 


HYGEIA HOTEL, 


send tt back, 


F. N. PIKE, Proprietor. 


If you 


feel like it, it’s because you haven't 
got the right kind. Get Pearline, 
Pearline 
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you 


But don’t get them mixed up in 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as geod as” or 
the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and 
if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, be honest— 


319 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Recently improved and beautified, is 
now the most complete, homelike, and 
comfortable resort hotel between New 
York and Florida. 


Spacious and delightfully 
rooms, elegant private suites. 


situated 


Finest plumbing and perfect drainage. 


Circulars of F. H. Scofield, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


A. C. PIKE, Manager. 


OLD AND NEW 


UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Price $1.50. 


ConrENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A valuable as well as very readable treatise. ... The 
best popular history of Unitarian doctrine that has come to 
our notice. ... Mr. Chadwick has most interestingly set 
forth the rapid transformations of Unitarian belief.””— The 
Nation. 

“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
_.. His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, ... his pulse throbs strongly, and quickens that 
of the reader. There are some passages that belong to the 
anthology of prophetic literature.”’—Cuas. G. AMES, 77 
the New World. ; 

“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 
gospel, see something of the great moulding influences that 
have shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discov- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. ... Decidedly marking 
a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitarian 
thought.”—The Unitarian. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on recetpt o7 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - = - Boston. 


RELIGION 
FOR TO-DAY 


By 
MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


This volume contains the sermons 
preached in the series under the 
above title by Dr. Savage, in the 
Church of the Messiah, during the 
past season. It makes a handsome 
volume, uniform in size with previous 
books. 

Price $1.00. 


GEO, H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


{4 Franklin Street, Boston. 
104 E. 20th St., New York. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-third Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 97-98. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
| fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


. The Choir Invisible. 

. Our Gains and Losses. 

. The Wandering Jew. 

. The Character of Jesus. 


0 we 


GEO. H.- ELLIS, Publisher, 


- Boston. 


141 Franklin Street, = - 
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Pleasantries. 


Dogma.—Teacher: ‘‘ Mary, 
tence with ‘dogma’ as subject. ’’ 
careful thought) : 
puppies. ’?’—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Mary (after 


The art of bathos is tolerably well illus- | 


trated by the exclamation of a French critic 
before an English artist’s canvas: 
superbe! C’est magnifique! C’est pretty 
well !’?’— Household Words. 


Candidate (addressing Wyoming audience) : 
“‘My opponent talks very glibly of his mens 
conscia recti. et me tell him that what we 
need in this country is men’s aud women’s 
conscia recti |’? (Deafening applause. )—ZL7/e. 


A lady once asked Rowland Hill if he 
would examine her son, as she felt sure he 
had some special talents for the ministry, 
although they were hidden. The preacher 
examined him, and thén wrote to the mother, 
‘‘Madam, I have shaken the napkin; but I 
cannot find the talent.’’ 


The following notice by a Virginia black- 
smith indicates Readjuster sentiment on the 
part of Mose’s partner: ‘‘ Notis.—De copart- 
nership heretofore resisting betwixt me and 
Mose Skinner is hereby resolved. Dem what 
owe de firm will settle wid me, and dem what 
de firm owe will settle wid Mose.’’—/x- 
change. 


A parish beadle in Scotland was much ex- 
ercised at the appearance of a strange old 
gentleman, who, when the sermon was abo 
to begin, took an ear-trumpet in two p 
out of his pocket, and .began screwing 
together. The beadle watched him until 
process was completed, and then, going 
stealthily up, whispered: ‘‘Ye mauna play 
that here! If ye dae, I’ll turn ye oot!’’ 


Judge Wilson of Ohio has long been noted 
for his wit. One evening after court had 
adjourned, several very prominent lawyers 
assembled in his office. One of them ‘said: 
“Judge, I have made a comfortable fortune 
at the bar; and now I think of retiring and | 
devoting the remainder of my years to the 
study of those things that I have neglected.” 
What would you advise me to bégin on?’’ 


““Law,’’ promptly replied the judge.—/Ax- 
change. 

Something Will Stick, | 

Max Miiller’s ‘‘Reminiscences’’ > contain 


this bit of experience. He says that, when 
he lectured for the first time on ‘‘The Sci- 
ence of Language,’’ he had to dispose of | 
what was then an article of faith; namely, 
that all the languages of the world are de- 
rived from Hebrew. He gave a whole lecture 
to this question; and, when it was over, an 
imposing old 
with him and thank him. ‘‘ How delightful 
it is to know,’’ she continued, ‘‘that Adam 
and Eve spoke Hebrew in Paradise, and that 
all the other languages of the world, English 


not excepted, have come out of Hebrew and | 


out of Paradise!’’ I really felt very much 


humiliated; and, when Faraday came up, I | 


told him what had happened. ‘‘Oh, you | 
must not be discouraged,’’ he said. ‘‘I! 
hardly ever lecture on chemistry without an 
old dowager coming up to me with an incred- | 
ulous smile, and saying, ‘Now, Mr. Fara- 
day, you don’t really mean to say that the| 
water I drink is nothing but what you call | 
oxygen and hydrogen?’ Go on,’’ he said. 
‘Something will always stick.’’ 


—= 


make a sen- | 


‘‘The dogma has three | 


oy eStal| 


lady came up to shake hands | 


| 60 to 150 young people, 


| producer, 


ARPETS 


The Christian Register 


Bread and cake raised with Royal 
are wholesome when hot, 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 


For Wear 


buy spoons, forks, etc. 
stamped: 


“IS47 © 
Rogers Bros. 


These goods have stood 
test for 50 years, 

proves conclu- 
they are the 
orefix 1847 
* the genuine 


D MEAT FORK 


MeridenBritanniaCo. 
MERIDEN, Conn., 
208 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Manufacturers of | 


“Silver Plate thatW ears.” 


SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


66 B | BI” By CHAS. BARNARD, 


The noted author of 

«sTHE COUNTY FAIR” | 
A novel spectacular play for home talent, using from 
; le. Write for particulars of great | 
successes in Eastern cities and for descriptive circulars and | 
terms. Address: W. L. Hartcu, sole manager and | 
anuary 539 Massachusetts Avenue 
hickering Hall, New York. 


TheCreat LIGHT | 


CHURCH 


FRINK’S for electric, gas or 


il, give th 
lt Lh eawertel: Sahtents | 


cheapest and best 

light known for churches, halls and 

pou buildings. Send size of room, 
ook of light and estimate free. 
Don’t be deceived by cheap imita- 


a4 tions. 
. I. P. FRIN 
551 Pearl Street, 


during 


| 
Boston, or later to | 


Established 1867. 


K, 
New York, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, [889, | 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. | 


| entit 


| Aim.—To fit Girls for College. 


| I P.M., to receive candidates for a 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, °° 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


| ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1896--++ sess seer eeeeceeeee $25,910,904.83 
| DPTABELUDTERS«..ieberes hoenete tear vs | 23,824,955.92 


_ _, $2,085,948.91 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. | _ 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash, surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
fea by the Massachusetts Statute. ; 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. | 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. - 

ALFRED a Sour ina 
fe ecretary. 

e WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


Scraps of Travel. 


MINOT J. SAVAGE. 


Under this title Mr. Savage’s letters written 
to the Commonwealth during a trip abroad 
have been printed. Although not regularly 
published, copies in pamphlet form, at 50 cents, 


| may be obtained of 
| GEO. H. ELLIS, 141 Franklin St., Boston. 


Educational. 


The leading musical ine 
stitution of America. 
Co NSERVATOR' Founded 1853. Unsur- 
OF MUSIC passed advantages in com- 
position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANK W. HALF, General Manaver, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Dr. and Mrs. JOHN MacDUFFIE, Springfield, Mass. 


History.—Twenty-five years conducted by Miss Howard. 
Assumed 1890 by present management. 

To give those not to enter 
College a systematic, intellectual, and social training. 

TEaAcHERS.—Of successful experience and acquaintance 
with College requirements. re 


InsTRuCTION.—Standards set by our best colleges. 
vanced work. Small classes. 

LocatTion.—Mansion house and beautiful grounds of the 
late Samuel Bowles, of the Sfringyield Republican. 
Perfect sanitary arrangements. 

Illustrated circular. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 
. . MAPLEBANK .. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


In the family of Rev. Eugene De Normandie. The best 
of care and instruction guaranteed. For information call 
at any time, or send for catalogue. Address 

HENRY N. De NORMANDIE, Danvers, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL F°R,,. 
GREENFIELD, MASS, 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E, Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, eve 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 
Miss Heloise E. Hersey 


will be at 25 Chestnut Street daily, 
dia 


‘New Fagiand 


Individual 


between ir A.M. and 


iv yr admission to her SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. Circulars on application. 
Boston, Sept. 1, 1897. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH = (sth Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for both sexes. _ Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, Andover, N.H. 


Coeducational. | Prepares for College and Scientific 
For information address 
TAMES F. MORTON, A.M., Principal. 


chools, 


_ATMANU= JOHN. H. Pray, 
FACTURERS © CARPETS anD 
PRICES. G58. TASHINGTON 31 


ST." 


UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 


Sons & Co., “Be 


